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LNTRODUCriON. 


The followinj^ twelve stories have been taken from a Chinese 
work entitled the Liao CJiai, a collection of talcs compiled about 
two hundred and fifty years ago by one P’u Sung-ling a native 
of the Province of Shantung. The book is regarded as as classic 
by all Chinese, who admire it both for its matter and its iStylc. 
The latter is beyond the compass of the student of a year or 
two’s standing, being essentially literary in character, and the 
present collection is an attempt at an adaptation of a few of the 
stories to the colloquial style in order to bring them within the 
reach of a comparative beginner. They have suffered somewhat 
in the process, as certain liberties have been taken with the plot 
and progress of the originals in order to make them as simple 
as possible, but even in their colloquial and modified form their 
origin will at once be recognised by any Chinese, educated or 
uneducated. 

An English version of selected stories from the Liao Chai 
entitled ‘Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio’ was published 
by Professor Giles some twenty and more years ago in which 
some of the following stories will be found, but both the Chinese 
and English versions of the present collection as they now stand 
were completed before the compiler had an opportunity of seeing 
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Professor Giles’s book, a second edition of which has beefi 
published. ^ 

The total number of characters employed in the narration 
of these twelve stories is twenty-five thousand odd. Of these 
twenty-five thousand characters the student who has waded 
through the second edition of Volume I of 'The Chinese Language’ 
will find six hundred and twenty-seven characters which he has 
not met with before. Of these six hundred and twenty-seven 
characters some twenty or so can be eliminated as being used 
only to indicate proper names, leaving, speaking in general 
numbers, a total of sixteen hundred words to be mastered in 
Volumes I and II. While it cannot of course be asserted that 
he will want no il ore, the student would certainly find that if 
he were to double the number of stories and to raise the number 
of weals employed to fifty thousand, the number of new characters 
met with would be nearer three hundred than six hundred. 

We are therefore justified in coming to the conclusion, as 
has been stated in Volume I, that a stock of two thousand words 
is ample for all ordinary purposes, and that with this stock in 
trade the student of Chinese need worry himself no more about 
learning new characters for colloquial purposes. Of course he is 
by no means at the end of his task, for these words are capable 
of infinite varieties of combination, and in the course of his 
reading new ones will frequently crop up, but he may derive 
encouragement from the thought that at the end of less than 
two years study he will be equipped with a sufficient stock of 
characters to enable him to take up any colloquial novel or any 
colloquial newspaper and to read either with appreciation and 
a fair amount of ease. He will find that when he comes to attack 
documentary Chinese some of his characters will be practically 
useless and many others will have a different signification, but 



hj may safely congratulate himself upon having broken the back 
of i study which looks more formidable than it really is. 

i hough the style of the language in which the stories are 
told has no pretensions to elegance it is claimed for them that 
they represent the way in which the ordinary northern Chinese 
talks in every day life, and if the student will have the patience 
to read them or to have them read to him again and again until 
he knows the phraseology more or less by heart, he will find 
himself able to talk, if not with the accent, at least in the manner 
affected by the native of Peking. 
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THE TIC'xEk OF CHAO GH’J^NG. 


f)iilsiile the walls of the District citv of Chao Gh ent; 
there lived a family ot two persons, an old woman of 
o\'er seventy years of age and her son. 'Fhey were very 
pr^or, and rented a one roomed grass hut, used for watching 
a tlireshing floor, in which they lived. 'Fhe old woman 
depended for her daily subsistence upon the small amount 
of firewood which her son went into the hills to cut and 
took into the city to sell, buying with the money a little 
rice or meat which he took home. I beg you to consider, 
gentlemen, whether the poverty of this class of person was 
])itiable or not. 

One day the old woman’s son went ver)' earh’ into 
the hills to cut firewood, and the old woman was waiting 
as usual for him to sell the firewood and come back with 
the rice he was to buy to make her early meal. She 
waited on like this, waiting until the sun had got well into 
the west and still she did not see her son come back, so 
at last she got impatient, and there was nothing for it 
but to go off leaning on her crutch and appeal to a 
neighbour *to go into the hills for her and have a look for 
her son. This neighbour very kindly went off at once into 
the hills for her to make a search, foHowing the path 



which the old woman's son used to take every day. 1 !e 
went slowly along on his search, and he had not gone 
far when he came across a heap of tattered clothes at 
one .side of which were a carrying pole and some rope 
and on the other an axe, while the ground was covered 
with blood. 'The man had evidently been carried oft' by a 
tiger to his den and eaten. 'Fhe man who had been looking 
for her son promptly went back and told the old woman 
who, when she heard that her son had been eaten by a 
tiger, cried herself from one swoon into another. 'Thought 
she to hcirself, kit my great age, depending as 1 do 

entirely on this one son of mine to sup])ort me, now that 
he has been eaten by a tiger what am I going to rely 

on for existence?' 'The more she thought about it the 

more distressed she became and the more she cried, for 
all the world like a demented ])erson. Then off she wtau 
into the city leaning* on her staff to find tlie magistrate 
and knelt at the door of the magistrate's Vainen crying 
and calling out her wrongs. The magistrate took his seat 
on the bench with the lictors standing on (dther side. 

d3ring the old woman before the court’ said he, and 
addressing her he asked, kvhat is the wrong that an old 
woman like you has suffered? vSpeak up prom])tly.’ d am 
poverty stricken and broken in fortune/ she sobbed, ‘and 
I depended entirely for existence upon my only son who 
cut firewood. I have no folk of my own, no relations and 
no one to rely upon, no one to depend upon. This morning 
early my son went into the hills to cut firewood where he 
came across a tiger who ate him, and this will cause me 
absolutely to die of starvation. 1 beg your worshij) of your 
goodness to grant me a just verdict.’ 



* When the magistrate heard her bring a charge against 
a tiger he laughed and asked the old woman 'Can anyone 
apply the law to a tiger? You are in your dotage surely/ 
'rhe old woman persisted and refused to abide by what 
the magistrate said, keejnng up an incessant crying and 
howling, d he magistrate threatened lier but she was not 
scared and eventually, moved b)^ her distress, he said to 
her 'you go back and wait till I summon you. I will 
send a man off sharp to arre^st the iiger for you and it 
will be all right.' Who would have thought it? the old 
woman continued to be more blindly obstinate than ever 
and refused to go until she had seen the magistrate issue 
the warrant for the arrest of the tiger. -As there was 
nothing else for it he asked the lictors standing on cither 
side which of them would arrest the tiger, whereu])on»he 
saw a lictor advance towards the bench who knelt on one 
knee and awaited the order for duty. This lictor’s ' name 
was Li-neng. He had been drinking with friends and was 
so drunk that he had not heard distinctly what the business 
was about, so he went up to the bench and said to the 
magistrate 'I Li-n^ng can go and manage it your worship.' 
When the magistrate heard that he would go and do the 
job he then and there handed him a warrant to go and 
undertake the arrest of the tiger, and when the old woman 
saw that a warrant for the arrest of the tiger had actually 
been issued her mind was easy at last and she went home 
to await a summons. The next day Li-n&ng had recovered 
from the drink, and as soon as he saw that this warrant 
was for the arrest of a tiger he became repentant, but 
afterwards, on further reflection, he thought that this must 
be a dodge on the part of the magistrate to put the old 
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woman off, so he did not bother any more, and takiiig 
the warrant to the court he returned it with the remark 
that there was nowhere to go to arrest the tiger. When 
the magistrate heard what Li-n<ing said he was very angry 
and replied, ‘As you said you could arrest the tiger how 
is it that you have repented of it to day? That wont do.’ 
Li-neng was uneasy in mind and knelt down and beat his 
head on the ground saying ‘I can arrest a man but 1 
really can’t arrest a tiger. I will find some hunters to help 
me take him.’ When the magistrate heard this proposal 
of Li-nfeng he was .satisfied, and so Li-neng engaged a 
number of hunters who hid themselves day and night in 
holes in the hills waiting for the tiger, thinking to himself 
that whatever hapjjened if the\ killed a tiger he would 
have fulfilled his mission. Now who would have imagined 
that for a whole month they did not come across a vestige 
of a tiger. This eventuality would not have mattered but 
for the fact that it came hard on Li-neng who was had 
up every five days before the court by the magistrate to 
report himself, and when in answer to the magistrate's 
question whether or no the tiger had been arrested Li-n6ng 
replied in the negative, beating his head on the ground 
as before and begging for an extension of time, the 
magistrate replied ‘Since you have not brought me the 
tiger give him fiftv blows with the boards.’ So it went on 
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in succession for over a month until Li-nting had had 
several hundred blows and was really a wronged individual 
with no means of appeal. 

One day he was kneeling in the temple of the spirit 
of the Tung YUeh mountain saying his jirayers and crying 
as he prayed, -iwhen he suddenly lifted up his head and 



saw a big tiger squatting outside tbe temple gate. Now 
gueni-: what Li-neng did. At the time he had no thought 
about crying, but stood and said, as he faced the tiger, 
‘(toocI! you've come .again and propose to eat me do 
you? Was'nt it you who ate the firewood, gatherer chajj 
la.st month? But it’s this way; that firewood gatherer chap’s 
mothe'r has brought an action against you, and if it was 
you who ate him you can come along with me to the 
\’amen and surrender yourself to the court. Why should 
1 be beaten because )ou eat jieople?’ 

When l.i-neng had finished speaking see what a really 
curious thing hapjjened. The tiger seemed as if he under- 
stood speech, for Li-nCng produced a chain and gently 
fa.stened it round the tiger’s neck, the latter actually 
allowing him in the most docile way to put it on and ?tead 
him away, he walking after Li-n6ng who forthwith led him 
to the magistrate’s Yamfin. On this occasion who was there 
throughout the whole city who did not want to see the 
magistrate try a tiger? so there were a lot of people who 
came to watch the fun. 

Li-neng having reported that he had brought the tiger 
in fulfilment of his mission, the magistrate, when he heard 
that the tiger had been brought, felt much surpri.sed and 
at once took his seat on the bench and ordered the plaintiff 
to appear before the bench to listen to the trial, giving 
directions for the tiger to be led into court. The tiger 
was not at all afraid of people and squatted down in front 
of the bench just like a big cat. The magistrate having 
taken his .seat at the table of justice struck it with his 
‘attention stick’ and called out, ‘Tiger, was it you that 
ate the firewood gathering man?’ Tl\e *tiger nodded his 
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his head and the magistrate went on to say 'Take a life, 
give a life is the law of the iMiiperor; do not you know 
that; Besides, this old woman had only this one son, and 
YOU have eaten him. At her great age how is she going 
to live? I’ll ]>ut it this way. If you can act as the old 
woman’s son and maintain her I will set you free as an 
act of grace. Do you think, tiger, you can do it or not?’ 
I'he tiger again gave a nod of his head, so the magistrate 
ordered the chain te be taken off his neck and said, ‘Oft 
you get tiger.’ 

The old woman grumbled very much at the magistrate 
lor not killing the tiger as an expiation for her son’s life, 
but there was no help for it so .she went home, liarly 
the ne.xt morning when the old woman got uj) and opened 
her. door she found that the carcase of a deer had been 
dei)Osited there, so she picked it up, took it into the room 
and skinned it, selling the skin and flesh and applying 
the money she got for them to her keej) which left her 
with a substantial balance. A few days later the tiger 
brought her some money and cloth in his mouth which 
he threw down in front of the door. From this time forward 
the old woman thought no more of her son, but was very 
grateful to the tiger who would sometimes come and lie 
outside the window, not going away for days together. 
As time went on he grew quite tame, and so matters 
continued for ten years and more during which time the 
old woman got together a tidy little sum of money, and 
when she died they applied her savings to her funeral for 
which they proved amply sufficient. The tiger remained 
crying outside the door until they took the old woman to 
the burial ground when he went too and cried for a long 
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time at the licad of her grave, after which he went away 
and* was thenceforward no more seen. 

Reader, do not treat this story as a true e])isode, 
l>nt do not regard it as a joke to l)e listened to. Why do 
] say this: Althcnigli this tiger was onp of the brute 
creation he none the less had the feeljngs of a human 
beings In a moment of greed he ate the woodcutter by 
inadvertenc'e, but he did not know that the woodcutter 
had an old mother of seventx* odd years of age remaining 
to him who relied on him for support, and Avhen it came 
to pass that the magistrate tried the case and gave judgment 
the tiger was ready to do duty as the old woman’s son, 
just as if he had done something wrong, and wanted to 
amend his ways as it were. He was not like the local bad 
characters of the present day whose only accomplishment 
is the ()])pression of the orphan and the widow. Although 
they may be human beings, the}’ are most assuredly not 
as good as the brute creation. 



FHli PUPILS OF THE EYE 
THAT TALKED. 


Ill the neighbourhood of Ch'ang-an there was a man 
of literary tastes whose surname was Fang. Lien was his 
personal name, but 1 have forgotten in which particular 
District or village he resided. He was a man of excellent 
learning, but he had a slight flaw in his character in that 
he .was specially fond of looking at pretty women and 
girls. If he came across a jiretty woman in the street he 
was .sure to follow her and have a look at her. 

In olden daj's it was the custom in Ch’ang-an upon 
the day of the .Spring festival of each year for all the 
older girls and young married women of the families there 
to get them.selves ujj in their best and to go outside the 
city for a stroll in the country. The peojfle of that side 
called it ‘treading the green.’ One day hang Lien was 
working in his study when he .suddenly remembered that 
this was the day of the Spring festival and that there was 
sure to be a number of women out sightseeing. ‘Why 
shouldn’t I go and have a look round too,’ thought he, 
so he went out of the town and slowly .strolled along, 
following in the crowd of women. .Suddenly he .saw in the* 
distance, coming slowly towards him , a small carriage 
covered with bright red trappings, with an embroidered 
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awning and a glossy black gauze screen, to which was 
harioessed a snow white mule. It was followed by some 
ten or more servants, and by the side of the carriage 
rode an extremely good-looking serving girl on a small 
chesnut pony. When he got up to the carriage Fang Lien 
gave a look inside -Ah ! a grown up girl of fifteen or 
sixteen years of age and of supremely beautiful appearance 
was sitting in the carriage, truly such a beauty as he had 
never seen in the course of his life, b’ang Lien lost his 
heart then and there, and just kept with the carriage 
either in front or behind. He must have walked ten and 
more li when he heard the girl who sat in the carriage 
call out to the maid and say ‘Put down the screen at 
once. Where does this boorish youth come from who keeps 
on staring at me?' fhe maid promptly got down -^from 
her pony and let down the screen. Then, ])ointing at 
hang Lien, ‘Where do you come from you young black- 
guard?’ she said; ‘Why don’t you find out who the young 
lady in the cart is whom you keej) peering at in this 
sneaking way? She is the bride of a young gentleman in 
the city of P\i-jung (Fu-jung is a place where fairies live) 
who is going back to her mother’s home to day. Do you 
suppose she is one of your village women who will allows 
you to sport and wanton with them?’ As she spoke she 
stooped and picked up a handful of dirt from the cart rut 
and threw it right into Fang Lien’s face. Fang Lien was 
gazing at the girl in a fatuous sort of way at the time, 
and when he got a handful of dirt unexpectedly thrown 
into his face both his eyes were so blinded with it that 
he could not open them. He quickly rubbed them, and 
when he had done rubbing them and loc>ked again neither 
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tlie carriage nor the people were to be seen. Fang Lien 
was \’ery mucli astonished, and forthwith made towards 
home. As he walked he felt his eyes smarting unbearably 
and on arriving home he told somyone to lift his upper 
eyelids and see, if there was anything in them. On clo.se 
inspection it was /liscovered that there was a small white 
speck on the ball of the eye. After a night had gon'e by 
this felt much bigger and the tears jioured from his eyes 
continuously like water running dirough a sieve. .After ten 
more days or so had passed this white speck had gradually 
grown larger till it was fully as big as a small copjier 
cash, while the right eyeball was much worse, for all the 
world as if a j)eriwinkle shell had been clapped over it. 
All sorts of remedies w^ere applied, but none of them had 
the slightest effect; bang Lien could see nothing at all 
and became blind. He was naturally much worried about 
the matter, and as he sat dejectedly on the k’ang with 
nothing to do he bttgan to reflect on his past deeds, of 
which he heartily repented himself. Having heard someone 
say that the Kuang Ming Sutra was efficacious in mitigating 
trouble and misfortune he bought a copy and found some- 
one to teach it to him. To begin with he found the 
recitation of it boresome, but as time progressed he e.xpe- 
rienced quietude of mind, and early and late, when he had 
nothing to do, he would sit (juietly with his legs crossed 
under him, and holding a string of jiraying beads in his 
hand he would commence to recite the Kuang Ming Ching. 

A year and more passed in this way and he felt 
much more trancjuil in mind, when one day he suddenly 
heard something speaking in low tones in his right eye 
like the sound of* a, fly buzzing, which said, ‘It’s as black 



as varnisli liere and one is really bored to death.' ‘Yes, 
isn't one,' replied a voice from the left eye. ‘Why .shouldn’t ’ 
we pro out and have a look round to relieve the mono- 
tony:' Then he felt an itching in both his nostrils as if 
there was something crawling out of them. After some 
considerable time the things came back and again bored 
their way into the sockets of his eyes by way of his nostrils. 
A wdiile elapsed, and he again heard one of them say 
‘What a long time it is since w'e*w'ent to have a look 
in the flow'er garden. I'hosc Chen Chu Lan of ours are- 
all dead from want of water.' Before bang Lien was ill 
he was specially fond of the Scented Lan, and so there 
Avas a large number of them grow-n in the garden wdiich 
he. used himself to go and water and attend to every day, 
but from the time that he lost the sight of his eyes he 
could pay no more attention to matters of this sort. When 
he suddenly heard someone in the socket of his eye say 
that his Chen Chu Lan were dead from want of water 
he at once asked his wife ‘Why have my Chfen Chu Lan 
been allowed to die for want of water?' ‘How do you 
know the)’ have,' asked his wife in reply, whereupon 
l ang Lien told her how just now^ some things had gone 
out of his nose and after being gone some time had come 
back and held a conversation in the sockets of his eyes. 

I lis wife would not believe it and hurried off to the garden 
to look. Sure enough, the Chen Chu Lan had not been 
watered for many days and were all dead for want of 
moisture. She was very much surprised, and the next day 
after the midday meal -she quietly secreted herself in the 
room with the intention of seeing what it was that was 
happening. Before long she .saw two dim shadowy figures 
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of little men, smaller even than beans, come out of Fany 
Lien’s nostrils who went off out of the door and returnmg 
after a time hand in hand, flew on to Fang Lien’s face 
just like bees or ants crawling into their nest. This con- 
tinued for two or three days, when Fang Lien again heard 
a voice in his left eye say ‘It’s not convenient going by 
this nostril road; we had better each of us open a door: 
what do you think of the arrangementj ’ ‘This wall of 
mine is too thick,’ said something in the right eye. ‘It s 
really not easy to open a door.’ ‘My side is easy to 
open,’ said a voice from the left eye. ‘Please come over 
here and lend me a hand.’ Whereupon Fang Lien felt 
as if there was something scratching in the socket of his 
left eye, and after a further interval, when lie opened his 
eyes and gave a look, he could see the ornaments on the 
table. Fang Lien was delighted and promptly told his 
wife who had a look at his eyes and, sure enough, a small 
hole had already been broken in the film over his left 
eye which disclosed a little piece of the black eyeball some- 
thing like a peppercorn. During the night the film (mtirely 
disappeared, and on close inspection of her husband’s left 
eye his wdfe saw there were two little pupils, but the eye 
on the right side had the same periwinkle-shell covering 
over it as before. She then knew that the two ])upils had 
moved into one socket to live. 

Although Fang Lien was blind of one eye he could 
see everything fairly di.stinctly with the left eye that 
remained to him, but from thenceforward he never again 
ventured to fix this good eye upon the person of any 
woman but that of his own wife. 



THE SOWING OF THE PEARS. 


An old country bumpkin was trundling a barrow load 
of pears to the market town to sell. The pears were 
perfect in colour, fragrance and flavour, Vjut the price was 
a little dear. A Taoist priest clad in very tattered clothes 
rdged up in front of the barrow and appealed to the 
pear-seller, thinking he might get one to eat for nothing. 

The old bumpkin objected to giving him one and drove 
him off, but the Taoist continued to bother him and would 
not go, so the pear-seller lost his temper and cursed him. 
■iJon’t go on like that,’ said the Taoist, ‘I am a home- 
less individual and cannot afford to buy such e.vpensive 
pears as these to eat. You have a great many hundred 
jiears on that barrow of yours, and if you gave me one 
it would not amount to anything. If you won’t give me 
(me, there’s an end of it; why should you get angry and 
curse people:’ ‘Pear-seller,’ said one of some men who 
were standing by, ‘\’ou might pick out a bad one and 
give it him. Have some regard for the jiiteous way he 
hankers after one.’ ‘(lentlemen,’ replied the pear-seller, 
‘Don’t take it amiss; I do a petty trade, the crop of 
pears in my garden was a poor one this year, and if 1 
gave them away one by one I should soon die of hunger.’ 
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An assistant in a shop dose by seeing that the peai"^ 
seller would not give any away bought one and presented 
it to the Taoist. The Taoist, holding it in his hand, tunned 
to them all and said ‘I’ve got some good pears and 1 
invite all you gentlemen to have a taste of them.’ ‘Since 
you have got pears of your own,’ said a by.stander. ‘Why 
did you a.sk the* pear-seller for oner’ ‘I Avatit to u^e a 
pear pip,’ replied the 'baoist. ‘My pears must first be 

sown.’ If I have no pips how can I so^ them?’ As he 

» 

spoke he scooped out a little earth in the ground beneath 
his feet with his finger and stood there eating the pear. 
When he had finished eating it he took one pi]), put it 
in the small hole that he had scooped out and covered 
it up with earth, after which he fixed his eyes uiion the 
hole. In a short time he was surrounded by a large circle 
of people who also gazed upon the hole. Before long a 
shoot came up which gradually grew big and then became 
a large tree which jjroceeded to flower and then to form 
fruit which ripened as they looked at it and wafted such 
fragrant odours to their noses that they all wanted to eat 
it. The Taoist proceeded to pluck the fruit piece by jiiece 
and gave it to the jieople around him to eat. When he 
had finished distributing it he took an axe which he carried 
on him, cut the tree down, shouldered it, branches, leavi's 
and all, and walked away. From the first, when the Taoist 
began sowing the pear pips the pear-seller had edged u{) 
with all the others to see the fun and just stood gazing 
at the Taoist with both his eyes, forgetting all about what 
he himself was doing, and it was only when the Taoist 
had gone that he went to look after his barrow. Ha! Ha! 
it was too late; there was not a vestige of the barrow-ful. 
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(Sf pears and he only then realised that it was his pears 
which the Taoist had just been giving away. On a further 
and closer inspection he saw that the barrow was short 
of a handle which had recently been chopped off by 
someone. He was extremely angry and hastily pursued the 
Taoist. He had just turned the corner of ‘a wall when he 
saw a broken off handle which had been thrown on the 
ground, but the Taoist had gone far away long before 
and he could not catch him up. Some of the ])eople who 
had been watching the fun laughed at him; others repro- 
ached him for not giving the Taoist a j)ear to eat and 
the old village bum])kin, ashamed and angry, went home 
witli downcast head and full of disappointment. 

If the Reader asks whether the above episode is true 
or false, even the com]>iler of the story cannot venture 
to take the responsibility of going bail for it. 



THE TACJIST PRIEST OI' LAO SHAN. 


In the Di.strict of Lin-tzu there was a man called 
Wane who was the seventh in his family but I don’t know 
by what personal name he was called. 1 le was the scion 
of an old house, and from his childhood he took an interest 
in matters ajipertaining to the magic arts of Taoism. Having 
heard it said that there were some people on the Lao 
mountain who had attained to the immortal stage, his 
mind was full of the notion that he too would ascend the 
Lao mountain and cultivate immortality. So one day this 
Wang number seven took his traps and went up the Lao 
mountain to searcli for the Immortals. When he got to 
the top of the mountain he spied a temjile which, although 
not very large, was none the less in verj’ good order. 
He walked into the temple and there he saw a Taoist 
priest .sitting on a rush ha.ssock rapt in contemjilation. He 
was a man of sprightly appearance, and on inspection did 
not seem to be an ordinary individual. Wang Ch’i began 
to discuss theology with him and found him really most 
interesting, so he wanted to accept him as his father 
preceptor. ‘Kind Patron,’ said the Taoist, ‘You arc 
accustomed to a life of luxury and you won’t be able to 
stand the simplicity and austerity of this exi.stence. You 
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had better rest a while in my humble ’ temple and then 
back again.' ‘I am sincere in my desire to cultivate 
the Way,’ said Wang Ch’i, ‘The Master need have no 
doubts as to my ability to stand hardship.’ ‘Since you 
are possessed with this genuine desire,’ repljed the Taoist, 
‘that is truly good,’ and so he took Wang Ch’i into the 
temple- to live. This priest had many disciples, and when 
evening came they all assembled in the guest hall where 
the formalities of mtroduction were gone through and they 
one and all then severally dispensed. The next morning 
early, the Taoist called Wang Ch’i over to him and giving 
him an a.\e, a carrying pole and two ropes, called upon 
him to go with his brcthern in the faith and cut firewood. 
Wang Ch’i obeyed his preceptor’s command and every 
day went out to cut firewood. All he had to eat was two 
poor meals a day, and he had no studies set him to 
pursue. He was so hard worked that his hands were all 
rough and cracked and he began to have a little more 
hardship than he could stand, riioughl he to himself ‘As 
1 cannot learn to become a ma<gician I think I’d better 
go back home and enjoy myself.’ On that evening two 
strangers arrived to drink wine w'ith the priest. The sun 
had already gone down and the lamps had not been lit, 
but he saw the Taoist take a pair of scissors and cut out 

a full moon of paper and stick it on the wall. After 

waiting a little while the paper moon first became red 

and then white, and in a turn of the eye it filled the 

whole room with bright light, so bright that everything 
could be seen more distinctly than by the light of day. 
All the disciples were standing by in attendance, and one 
of the guests at the table said, ‘We canndt but share this 



e^vening’s enjoyment with everyone/ whereupon he took 
a kettle of wine from the table and called upon all the 
disciples to drink, telling them moreover that they were 
to drink their very best. ‘Here are eight or nine people,’ 
thought Wang Ch’i to himself, ‘and he tells them to drink 
their very best with this one little kettle of wine! Surely 
he’s jmlling their legs.’ When the disciples heard that 
they were invited to drink wine they did not wait for the 
words to finish, it was a case of you take a tea cup and 
drink, I take a rice bowl and pour into it, all of them 
struggling to get the liquor down their throats for fear 
that the wine should be finished, but this wine kettle was 
really an extraordinary one. Eight or nine men coming 
and going, pouring out and drinking, and the wine in the 
kettle was never diminished in the very least! Wang Ch'i 
was just wondering over this when he again heard the 
other guest say to the priest, ‘As we have this fine 
moonlight to illuminate us while we drink our wine, why 
shouldn’t we call Ch’ang () to come and keep us company 
for a bit?’ ‘All right,’ said the priest, and picking up a 
chopstick that lay to hand he chucked it into the beams 
of the moon, when a beautiful woman was seen to come 
out from its rays. She was not a full foot in height, but 
directly she reached the ground she became as tall as a 
real person. She had a fine waist and a slender neck and 
she sang and pirouetted as she came forward, her notes 
being as clear and true as those of a clarinet or flute. 
When this beautiful lady had finished her song she jumped 
upon the table, much to the astonishment of everybody, 
but when they gave another look blest if it wasn’t a 
chopstick! As a matter of fact, this beautiful lady was the 
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chopstick that the Taoist priest had thrown into the beams 
of the moon. The three men clapped their hands and 
laughed aloud, and one of the guests remarked again, 
^This banquet of to night has been really a most delightful 
one, but we have had enough to drink, so, what do you 
say to escorting us into the moonlight 'Of course I 
must see you two gentlemen off,' replied the priest, so 
he told his disci])les to move the table of wine and viands 
into the moonbeams and the host anci his two guests sat 
down in the rays of the moon looking like the reflection 
of people thrown iqjon a mirror. After a short pause the 
paper moon was seen gradually to become dim and dark, 
and the disciples [promptly lit the lamps and brought them 
over, but when the)' came to look there was only the 
l^riest sitting there alone, the two guests having gone f)ff 
through the paper moon. The remains of the food and 
fruit were still heaped upon the table, and the moon that 
was stuck on the wall was, as before, a round piece of 
paper. ‘Have you had enough wine to drink."' asked the 
priest. 'Fhe disciples said they had had enough. 'Then,' 
said he, ‘as you have had enough to drink and you have 
had enough to eat and there is nothing more to do you 
can go early to bed so as not to delay your fuel gathering 
to-morrow. 'I'he disciples assented and all went off to bed. 
Wang Ch'i was so pleased with this accomplishment of 
the Taoist priest that his notion of going home was set 
at rest, but after another month and more had passed the 
hardships were really unendurable and the priest had 
imparted no powers to him whatsoever. All that he did 
was to go out early to cut firewood, returning home in 
the evening to go to bed, and he really could not stand 
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it any more, so he went into the guest room, interviewed 
the priest and said good bye. ‘Your disciple’, said he, 
‘has come here from several hundred li off to place 
liimself under the tutelage of his spiritual guide, and he 
did think tha<^ although he could not attain to the felicity 
of jierpetual and ever young life, he might at least learn 
some minor accomplishment, and so not have the trouble 
of coming to no purpose to the mountain of the Immor- 
tals to seek for the Way. It is now three or four months 
since your disciple has entered your Temple; all that he 
has done has been to cut firewood the whole day long, 
and no profitable studies have been given him to do. 
Never during his time at home has your discijde suffered 
such hardship and such toil as this.’ ‘I told you long 
ago, kind sir,’ replied the Taoist with a smile, ‘that you 
could not stand this kind of asceticism, and now, sure 
enough, you cannot .stand it, eh? Never mind. I will not 
fail to see you off when you .start to-morrow.’ ‘Your 
disciple,’ said Wang Ch’i, ‘has endured all these days 
of toil here; I beg my master to impart to me some slight 
trick so that your disciple may not feel that he has made 
this long journey in vain.’ ‘What feat of magic seemed 
to you the best?’ asked the priest. ‘I have often seen 
that when my Preceptor is walking no walls can stop him,’ 
replied Wang Ch’i. ‘This is a capital dodge and if your 
disciple could acquire this facility he would be quite 
content.’ The priest looked at Wang Ch’i and smiled. 
‘All right,’ he said, ‘I’ll first teach you to recite the 
formula.’ So Wang Ch’i learned the incantation over a 
few times and when he had recited it correctly the priest 
said to him ‘Lower your head and run fast into the wall.’ 



Wang Ch’i ran to the foot of the wall and there hesitated, 
being afraid to bore right into it. Don’t be afraid,’ said 
the priest, ‘bore at it and have a try.’ So Wang Ch’i 
again retreated ten or more paces, lowered his head and 
went bump at the wall with all his mighty Sure enough 
the wall did not offer the slightest resistance, and when 
he looked back his body had passed through to the out- 
side of it. 

Wang Ch’i was thoroughly delighted at being able 
to accomplish this feat, so he came back, thanked his 
father in the faith and proceeded to get his traps together 
with the intention of returning home. Just as he was about 
to descend the mountain the priest enjoined upon him the 
necessity of leading a respectable life, ‘for,’ said he, ‘if 
you do not, the magic spell will not work.’ The priest 
then gave him some money for his travelling exjrenses 
and sent him home. 

When Wang Ch’i got home he said to his wife 
‘ This excursion of mine has not been a fruitless one, for 
I met a real true magician and he taught me a good 
dodge. No wall, however thick, is able to .stop me from 
walking through it.’ His wife would not believe that .such 
a strange thing could jrossibly be, so Wang Ch’i said, 
‘If you don’t believe me I will give you an exhibition," 
whereupon he went some ten or more paces distant from 
the wall and recited the incantation as the priest had 
taught it to him, after which he put down his head and 
rushed bump again.st the wall with all his might. All that 
was heard was a bumping sound followed immediately by 
a crash. The first of them was the sound of Wang Ch’i’s 
forehead bumping against the wall, and, tlTe following one 
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the sound of the wall bumping against Wang Ch’i’s head. 
The force of the recoil was so great that it threw Wang 
Ch’i over on to his back with his head and his arms in 
the air. Wang Ch’i had been fooled by the priest this 
time, and wha,t with the bumps and the fall he was actually 
reduced to a fainting condition. W’hen his wife saw that 
this was the result of her husband’s meeting with the 
Immortals she laughed so that she could not straighten 
her back, and never thought of helping him up. After a 
long time Wang Ch’i came to again and when he got uj) 
and rubbed the frond of his head there was ever so big 
a bump on it, quite as large as a goose’s egg. Wang 
Ch’i was both ashamed and disgusted, but all he could 
do was to curse this infernal priest who had no conscience 
whatever. 



THE TAr.KING OF THE BIRDS. 


There was in Cliung-Chou an old Taoist priest who 
begged for subscriptions in a village, some people giving 
him cash and others broken victuals to eat. This priest 
felt under a great obligation to them all, so he said to 
them better all of you be a little careful about 

fire.’ ‘What’s it all about?,’ said they; to which the prie.st 
replied that an oriole which was preening his feathers on 
the tree just now had said ‘look out! big fire, difficult 
rescue, alarming!’ When everybody heard the priest talk 
in this half crazy way they one and all laughed loudly 
and said, ‘You're crazy you old priest; you’ve ju.st eaten 
such a big meal and your belly is so swollen that it makes 
you talk rot. How, when everything is perfectly all right, 
is a fire going to occur?’ Now I ask you to reflect, 
gentlemen, who would be willing to put any trust in this 
kind of crazy talk? and who was going to take precautions 
against the calamity of fire for the like of such silly and 
foolish remarks as these? But on the next day, sure enough, 
some one in the village was careless with a candle, and 
a conflagration really did occur, destroying fully ten or 
more people’s houses that adjoined each other. Then every- 
one believed that the priest was endowed with spiritual 
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powers, but when they came to look for him he had gone 
far away long before. Several people in the village there- 
upon pursued the priest and came up with him some 
twenty and more li beyond it, and forthwith dragged him 
straight back, everyone greeting him as a magician, ‘Who’s 
a magician?’ said the priest, ‘it’s only that I understand 
the language of birds, that’s all.’ Just as he was speaking 
the chirping of a small bird was heard in a tree, so they 
asked the priest, ‘.Listen to the little bird ; what is he 
saying?’ ‘What this bird says,’ replied the priest, ‘is 
‘sixth day of the moon give birth, sixth day of the moon 
give birth, fourteenth fifteenth injure.’ I fancy it means 
that in a certain family twins have been given birth to. 
Isn’t to-day the tenth of the moon? Before five or six 
days have passed both of them must die. If you don’t 
believe it, what objection is there to your going to enquire?’ 
They actually did go and enquire, and sure enough there 
was a family in which a pair of boys had been born, and 
both died after living less than five or six days, the day 
of their birth and death exactly coinciding with those the 
priest had named. So the story passed round and even- 
tually reached the ears of the sub-prefect. Now when this 
sub-prefect heard that there was a man who could under- 
stand the language of birds it struck him as being really 
something of a novelty, so he promptly sent an office 
messenger to ask the priest to come to his official resi- 
dence, and invited him to sit down in the library. It so 
happened that at the time a flock of ducks passed by 
outside quacking loudly and freely. The sub-prefect asked 
what the ducks were saying. ‘There is a row going on in 
Your Honour’s' house’ replied the priest, ‘the ducks .say 
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‘pa pa! that will do, that will do, he favours her, he 
favours her’ ’ When the sub-prefect heard the priest make 
the remark about quarrels at home he thoroughly believed 
in him. And why, do you suppose? Now this sub-prefect 
had a wife proper and a number two wife. The t’ai t’ai, 
or wife proper, had a slight tendency towards jealousy, 
and though she didn't let it be shown she used to disci- 
pline the number two wife every day. This number two 
lady had gained great favour in the eyes of her master 
so she did not submit tamely to the control of the number 
one lady, and the result was that there were constant 
rows. But the trouble was of the lao-yeh’s own making, 
for in all the discus.sions that followed he invariably took 
the side of lady number two, the consequence being that 
the lady proper got angrier than ever. Now 1 don’t know 
what had offended her on that day, but they were in the 
middle of a row which it was difficult to settle, and it was 
just at this juncture that the priest had arrived, so when 
the sub-prefect asked what the ducks were saying and the 
priest expounded their remarks, he just hit the right nail 
on the head and pleased the sub-prefect immensely; so 
much so in fact that he kept the priest in his yam^n and 
treated him very well. Whenever he asked what the birds 
were saying the priest would give him an explanation, 
and he was always correct in every particular. There was 
one objectionable point however; the priest was a bit 
rough in his talk; it did not matter what the subject was, 
when he opened his mouth to say anything there was no 
reservation whatever about his remarks. Now, the sub- 
prefect was a man of a very covetous disposition, and in 
all things connected with the compulsory supplies for his 
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yamen he insisted that the people who had to furnisfi 
these should commute them into cash payments. One day 
when the sub-prefect was sitting chatting with the priest 
they again saw the flock of ducks coming waddling and 
quacking along. ‘What do they say this time?,’ asked the 
sub-prefect. ‘This time,’ replied the priest, ‘their remarks 
are very different to those on the previous occasion. -This 
time they are chatting about Your Honour’s miscellaneous 
accounts”. ‘What myicellaneous account* of mine?’ asked 
the sub-prefect. ‘What they are calling is ‘Commute it, 
commute it, candle ' money a hundred and eight, vermilion 
money eight tiao eight replied the priest. When he 
talked like this the sub-prefect was so ashamed that his 
face got red all ^over, and he .suspected the priest of 
inteijtionally having a dig at him, though he took no 
notice of his remark and the matter passed over. On the 
next day the priest wanted to go, but the sub-prefect 
persisted in keeping him and would not let him leave. 
After a few more days had passed the sub-prefect had a 
party in the summer house in his garden, and they suddenly 
heard a small bird that was perched upon a tree begin 
to chirp. One of the guests at the table said ‘Do you 
hear this bird, priest? What does he say?’ ‘This bird,’ 
said the priest, “is saying something not very nice. He 
says ‘lose office, go.’ ’ When the guests that were present 
heard these words of the priest there was not one of them 
that was not startled, but the sub-prefect got into a great 
rage and ordered his underlings to drive the crazy priest 
out of the Yamfen. Who would have thought" that not 
many days afterwards the sub-prefect actually earned for 
himself a prompt dismissal for corruption and bribery. 
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Gentle reader, I am not in a position to know 
whether this Taoist priest was endowed with supernatural 
powers or not, but it must be admitted that there was 
some point in the way he cautioned this corrupt official 
who not only did not awake to an appreciation of his 
remarks, but, on the contrary, got angry at the man’s 
infelicitous way of putting them. 



LING CHUEH. 


Hu Ta-ch’6ng was a Hunan person. His mother was 
a most devout Buddhist, and she enjoined upon Hu Ta- 
ch’eng, who had to pass by the door of a temple to 
Kuan-yin every day on his way to school, that he must 
not fail to go into the temple on his way to and from 
scho«l and make a K’o-t’ou before Kuan-yin P’u-sa; he 
was to be sure not to forget to do so. So Hu Ta-ch’eng 
on his way to and from school every day never failed to 
go into the temple to give Kuan-yin P'u-.sa a salute, and 
one day when he entered the temple as usual to make 
his reverence he saw a very graceful and pretty little girl 
leading a small child by the hand and playing at the 
temple gate. Hu Ta-ch’feng was just fourteen years old 
at the time, and did not know shallow from deep, still 
less did he understand what remarks were taboo and must 
not be used, so when he saw how pretty this little girl 

was he asked her what was her name and where she lived. 

‘We live to the west of the temple,’ replied the little 

girl with a smile. ‘My father’s name is Chiao and he is 

a decorative painter. My ‘little’ name is Ling Chiieh. Why 
do you ask me?’ Hu Ta-ch’eng then a.sked her ‘Are you 
betrothed?’ The girl flushed up with .shame, but after a 
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while she gently said ‘I am not,’ to which Hu Ta-ch’6ng 
replied, ‘Is the like of me suitable for a son-in-law? ‘I 
cannot decide,’ replied the girl bashfully, carefully looking 
Hu Ta-ch’eng over as she spoke, as if she was quite 
willing. When Hu Ta-ch’eng had finished speaking he 
went out of the temple gate and the little girl followed 
after him outside the gate and said to him, ‘Mr Ts’ui 
Erh-ch’6ng who lives opposite this temple is a great friend 
of my father; if you ask him to be the go-between there 
cannot be a failure.’ ‘I’ll remember,’ said Hu Ta-ch’6ng, 
and as he walked home he thought upon this little girl, 
so bright, so affectionate and really so lovable and admi- 
rable that he could not forget her. When he got home 
he said to his mother that he should like to propose for 
this Miss Ling Chiieh for his wife. He was his mother's 
only son, and she was afraid of thwarting him in anything, 
so when she heard him say what his wishes were she then 
and there appealed to Ts’ui Erh-ch’6ng to act as go-be- 
tween and begged him to go and look up Chiao the 
painter and suggest the match. Now who would have 
thought that Chiao the painter would have treated the 
aft'air as a money making transaction, and have demanded 
an excessive amount of dowry for his daughter ; so much so 
that this matrimonial affair became impossible of completion. 
Subsequently, however, after considerable going backwards 
and forwards and the expenditure of much talk in the 
course of which Ts’ui Erh-ch’^;ng emphasised the fact that 
Hu Ta-ch’6ng came of a good old family, was good-looking 
and was' well educated, Chiao the painter at last consented 
to the engagement and did not insist upon a dowry. 

Now, Hu Ta-ch’eng had a paternal, uncle of advanced 
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age who had no son and was an Officer of Instruction in 
Hupei. His aunt had died at the place where his uncle 
was serving and Hu Ta-ch’eng’s mother sent him to his 
uncle’s place of duty in Hupei to attend the funeral. 
When the business was over he stayed on a few months, 
and just at the time that he was thinking about returning 
home his uncle fell ill and took to his bed, from which 
he never rose again, and died. To take the coffins of the 
pair home involved .a really difficult journey, and so he 
was delayed for the time being and could not start. At 
this juncture a large band of rebels suddenly overran 
Hupei and Hunan and both provinces were in a disturbed 
state, so much so that communications were interrupted 
and Hu Ta-ch’6ng did not know whether his mother was 
dead* or alive. He himself escaped to a quiet and secluded 
village and there he lived alone, solitary and forlorn, in 
a most pitiable condition. One day an old woman came 
along the street whose age did not probably exceed forty- 
eight or forty-nine. She was wandering backwards and 
forwards about the village and the sun was about to set, 
and still she did not go, but just kept talking to herself 
and saying, ‘What a state of devastation by soldiers and 
disturbance by rebels! No home to go to! I must sell my 
body!’ Whereupon .some one asked her ‘How much do 
you want to sell it for?’ ‘I will not be anyone’s slave’ the 
old woman replied, ‘and still less will I be anyone’s con- 
cubine, but I will go with anyone who can buy me as a 
nurse and will support me. It .does not matter how much 
the price is’. There was no one that heard these words 
who did not laugh loudly and say that the old woman 
was surely half cmzy. When Hu Ta-ch’6ng heard of it he 



also thought it odd, but he said ‘I’ll go and see’. When 
he got to the place and had a look at her he observed 
that the old woman had some very strong points of facial 
resemblance to his mother, and, thought he to himself, ‘I 
have drifted away from home, and have no one to wash 
for or to do for me; why shouldn’t I treat her as a mother 
and take her in and keep her? This would be killing two 
birds with one stone’. So he accosted the old woman, 
crying as he spoke, and said, ‘I am, quite willing to take 
you as a nurse and to give you your keep, but are you 
willing to go with me?’ When the old woman heard Hu 
Ta-ch’eng say that he was willing to take her and to give 
her her keep in the way that he would treat a nurse she 
was very pleased and thereupon went off with him. When 
she got to Hu Ta-ch’eng’s home she did his washing for 
him, waited on him at his meals and thoroughly identified 
herself with his interests in every particular. Shp really 
was more fond of him than his own mother, and if Hu 
Ta-ch’eng made some slight mistake this old woman would 
lecture him straight and would talk to him very plainly. 
If he was a little out of sorts the attentive way in which 
she nursed him e.xceeded the care which a mother would 
bestow on her own son, with the result that it would be 
very difficult to find such devotion as that which e.xisted 
between this imitation mother and son. 

One day the old woman .said to Hu Ta-ch’eng, ‘ I his 
place is peaceful and one can live here without the slightest 
fear. A big fellow like you, my son, although you are a 
stranger fleeing from adversity cannot do away with the 
affections natural to man. In two or three days I must 
marry my son to a wife'. ‘Your son’, said Hu Ta-ch’6ng, 



‘has been engaged to a girl from his childhood, only the 
rebels are so rampant that there is no communication 
between north and south and I have not been able to go 
home to marry her.’ ‘During this time of separation and 
disturbance,’ replied the old woman, ‘people’s hearts are 
fickle and inconstant. How can you wait till the time of 
your death?’ ‘Letting alone the fact that a compact of 
betrothal cannot be repudiated,’ replied Hu Ta-ch’6ng with 
sobs, ‘who would give a girl accustomed ‘to a life of gentle 
nurture to a person from distant parts who is fleeing from 
disaster?’ The old woman paid no heed to him, but just 
busied herself in getting ready screens, curtains and bedding, 
all her preparations being most complete, while Hu Ta- 
ch’eng was a puzzled onlooker, not knowing from whence 
the bride was to come. One evening she instructed Hu 
Ta-ch’6ng to light the candles. ‘You sit and wait’ said 
she, ‘but don't go to sleep. I am going to see whether the 
bride has come or not;’ whereupon she went out of doors. 
Hu Ta-ch’eng waited till fully the third watch of the night 
but still the old woman had not come back, and just as 
he was getting suspicious as to what it was all about he 
suddenly heard someone making a noise outside the door. 
He went out to have a look, and there was a girl sitting 
in the middle of the courtyard just crying away. ‘Who 
are you?,’ asked Hu Ta-ch’eng with surpri.se, but the girl 
said nothing. He kept on questioning her like this, and 
at last the girl said, ‘No possible advantage will you gain 
by bringing me here by force to be married. I can only 
die once, that’s all.’ When Hu Ta-ch’eng heat’d her he 
felt very much astonished and hastily asked her what it 
was all about anyway. ‘From my childhood,’ said the girl. 



‘I have been pledged to Hu Ta-ch’6ng as a wife, but this 
Hu Ta-ch’eng has gone to Hupei and up till now not a 
scrap of news have we had about him, and my father and 
mother are now giving me by force to your family. You 
may bring my body here by force but yoji cannot steal 
my heart away.’ When Hu Ta-ch’eng heard these words 
he replied with sobs, ‘I am Hu Ta-ch’eng, Young lady, 
are you Ling Chueh.^’ The girl wiped away her tears, 
refusing to believe that such a strange thing could be, 
and going with Hu Ta-ch’eng into the house she took a 
lamp and carefully looked him over. It was Hu Ta-ch’feng, 
to be sure, and the tears of the two were turned to smiles. 
‘Are we not dreaming?’ they said, and then they told each 
other the story of the hardships they had each endured 
in escaping from the disorder that prevailed, and then they 
were moved to tears once more. 

When the rebels first began to harry the country they 
made a clear plunder of an oblong stretch of country in 
the province of Hunan some hundred or more li in area 
in which the population was wiped out. Chiao the painter 
escaped with his family to the east of Ch’ang-sha Fu, and 
thinking that it would be utterly impossible to go and 
find Hu Ta-ch’6ng in this state of dire confusion, while 
his girl meanwhile had grown up, he betrothed her once 
more to a youth in a family called Chou. It was just at 
the time when disturbances were rife, and it was impossible 
to manage everything in the orthodox manner, so all that 
was done was to select an auspicious day and to hire a 
cart on the evening to take the girl to the Chou’s house 
and so finish the matter. When the day came the girl did 
nothing but cry; she did not comb her hftiir and she did 
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not wash her face, and when the cart was waiting at the 
door she refused to get into it, so there was nothing for 
Chiao the painter in his vexation to do but to tell his 
people to pick her up in their arms and just stuff her 
into the cart, after which they drove off at a run. When 
they had gone half way they upset the cart and the girl 
was pitched out on to the ground. Most opportunely a 
large four bearer chair came up at this juncture the bearers 
of which said that they were from the Chou’s house to 
fetch the bride, so they promptly assisted the girl into the 
chair, picked it up and hurried away with it at a flying 
pace, only coming to a stop when they reached Hu Ta- 
ch’^ng’s place, outside of which was an old woman who 
led the girl in and said, ‘This is your husband’s home; 
go in quickly and don’t cry; sooner or later your mother- 
in-law will arrive;’ after saying which she went away. 

When Hu Ta-ch’feng had heard the detailed story .of 
all these occurrences he realised that the old woman was 
a fairy changed into human form, and the young pair 
burned incense and offered prayers for the speedy reunion 
of mother and son. 

To pass for a moment to Hu Ta-ch’eng’s mother. 
When the Government troops established a close blockade 
round the places in which the rebels were active Hu Ta- 
ch’feng’s mother escaped with the women and girls of the 
village to a valley in the hills where they lay concealed. 
One night an old woman said that the rebels were on 
them, so the whole of them dispersed in every direction 
to hide themselves. Hu Ta-ch’feng’s mother had not run 
far when she came across a young man leading a horse 
which he said was for her to ride. The old lady did not 
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bother herself about questioning him closely, but just got 
up on the horse and rode off, the man straddling the 
horse behind her. This horse was incomparably light and 
fleet of foot, and in a short time he had galloped to the 
edge of a lake into which he jumped and sped away over 
the water. Not one of his four hoofs was wet with the 
water, . and after a short time they got to the other side 
of the lake, whereupon the man helped her off the horse 
and said, pointing to a house in front of them, ‘You can 
stop here without fear-, won’t you go in? Hu Ta-ch’eng’s 
mother was just about to express her thanks when the 
horse changed into a golden haired wolf ten feet and 
more in height which the man got on and rode away. 
The old lady knocked upon the door with her hand and 
someone inside asked who was there. The sound of the 
voice sounded very familiar to her, and when the door 
was opened and she gave a close look. Dear me! if it 
wasn’t Hu Ta-ch’6ng and his bride! The three of them, 
mother, son and bride, embraced each other and wept 
loudly, truly rejoiced beyond measure at the family reunion, 
and it was only then that they suspected that the old 
woman must be Kuan-yin P’u-sa turned into human form. 

From this time forward they were still more devout 
in their worship of Kuan-yin, and in course of time drifted 
into, Hupei where they settled down, bought landed 
property by degrees and there made themselves a home. 



HSI LIU. 


In the provincial capital of Honan there lived a 
man of education who had one daughter, but I do not 
remember by what ‘little’ name her father called her. As, 
however, this girl had a most adorably small waist, her 
relatives and friends all teased her about it and called 
her ‘Hsi Liu,' or ‘slender willow.’ The girl was gifted by 
nature with intelligence, had studied, and knew a good 
few characters, but she was not much given to reading 
orthodox books, only caring to read books on physiog- 
nomy and its indications. She had never been fond of 
talking over much, and although she understood books 
on physiognomy, one never heard the girl say who was 
good or who was bad. When she wa.s grown up it of 
course became necessary to give her in marriage, and her 
father and mother wanted to find a family into which to 
marry her, but there was one matter which caused them 
difficulty ; the girl would insist on seeing for herself whether 
the young man was to her liking or not. So it came about 
that Miss Hsi Liu ‘physiognomised’ a considerable number 
of aspirants, but there waS not one man anVongst them 
who would suit her or her fancy. 

When Hsi Liu had reached her nineteenth year her 
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father and mother got really vexed, and said crossly to 
her, ‘Do you mean to say that there is not a single good 
young man in the world that will do for a husband for 
you? What is the matter? W’e two old folks really don’t 
understand what’s in your mind. You cannot intend, we 
suppose, to die of old age in your own home?’ ‘I don’t 
at all ‘want to die of old age in my own home,’ replied 
Hsi Liu, ‘what I really want is to find a perfect person, 
and during all these years up to now my schemes have 
all come to nought. It’s my fate that this should be so, 
and commencing from to-day you two old folks may arrange 
my matrimonial affairs as seems to you best. 

At this juncture there was a young gentleman called 
Kao, and of well-to-do family to boot, whose wife had 
recently died, leaving behind her one child just five years 
of age whose ‘little’ name was Ch’ang Fu-erh. When Mr 
Kao’s wife died there was no one in the house to look 
after the child, so he proposed to take to himself a second 
wife, and having heard of Hsi Liu’s high reputation he 
thought to himself that this would be the person to suit 
him, so he forthwith commissioned a marriage go-between 
to go to Hsi Liu’s home, see her parents and mention 
the matter. It turned out just right, for the thing was 
done as soon as it was mentioned. An auspicious day 
was selected for depositing the betrothal presents, and in 
due course he brought his bride home. 

From the time that Hsi Liu crossed his threshold 
and joined Mr Kao the young couple hit it off capitally, 
and moreover Hsi Liu was very fond of this Ch’ang Fu- 
6rh who had been left behind by his late wife, and Ch’ang 
Fu-6rh and his .second mamma Kecame inseparable. Upon 
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occasions Hsi Liu would return to her own home to look 
up her parents, and Ch’ang Fu-erh must always accompany 
her. It didn’t matter how much she scolded him and told 
him to stop at home, the boy would cry and still insist 
on going with her. A year and more after her marriage 
Hsi Liu gave birth to a little boy to whom she gave the 
name Ch’ang Hu-, or ‘constant reliability,’ and when Mr 
Kao asked her what was her idea in giving him this name 
she replied that she had no idea in her mind beyond a 
wish that he should constantly follow at her feet. Ever 
since she had come to Mr Kao’s home Hsi Liu concerned 
herself very- little indeed with needlework, but only in 
matters connected with the farm; from where to where it 
extended, how much land they had got altogether, how 
much the taxation was per acre; upon these matters she 
would question Mr Kao closely as she scrutinised his 
accounts, and seemed to be afraid that she had not ob- 
tained full details, even making out a separate account 
book for herself. After some time she said to Mr Kao, 
‘I beg you to take a rest from the control of incoming 
and outgoing accounts and let me take over the manage- 
ment of them from you. I don't know if I may or not.’ 
‘You may,’ said Mr Kao, ‘what objection is there?’ And 
so Mr Kao transferred the whole of the domestic accounts — 
the annual incomings so much, the outgoings so much — 
completely over to Hsi Liu. After Hsi Liu had taken them 
over for six months and more they really were in ship- 
shape order, and Mr Kao praised her for her ability. One 
day, while Mr Kao was away drinking wine by the invi- 
tation of a neighbour, the district tax collector came and 
asked for the taxes, calling at the door and shouting on 
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end. Hsi Liu sent a servant to him to remonstrate with 
him civilly and to tell him that the money was not con- 
veniently to hand on that day but that she would trouble 
him to come again on the following day. But the tax 
collector was very dictatorial and refused to go, so Hsi 
Liu was forced in her extremity to send a servant in all 
haste ‘to fetch Mr Kao back. Don’t you call this tax 
collector an abominable fellow? When he saw Mr Kao 
come back and ?he latter asked hirp whether he really 
couldn’t come back a second time to morrow, ‘It’s not 
that, it’s not that,’ said the man. ‘I’ll come again to- 
morrow;’ upon which he went away. When the tax collector 
had gone Mr Kao went in and said with a smile, ‘Hsi 
Liu, you’ve learnt to-day that a capable woman is not as 
good as a silly man.’ When Hsi Liu heard this remark, 
which just matched what she had in her mind, she began 
to cry, much to Mr Kao’s surprise, and he hastened to 
take her hand and console her, whereupon Hsi Liu’s sobs 
ceased, but she had a great deal in her mind to which 
she could not give utterance. Mr Kao thought that she 
was overwrought with the care of domestic matters, so he 
wanted to take back the household business from her and 
look after it himself, but Hsi Liu refused, getting up early 
and going to bed late and working harder than ever with 
the fixed intention of putting by this year the taxes that 
had to be paid next year, and when the time came she 
paid her money into the magistracy well before the time, 
and from one year’s end to the other the tax collector 
Avas never* seen to come to the door. Moreover, she applied 
this system of putting by money in advance to the working 
out of the annual requirements for fo®d and clothing 
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during the year, and so by degrees there was quite a 
tidy little surplus on their living expenses, much to Mr 
Kao’s satisfaction. 

One day a family in the village offered a first class 
coffin for sale, and when Hsi Liu saw it she did not object 
to the high price asked, but took it, and as she hadn’t 
enough money of her own she borrowed a little from a 
relative with which she made up the money to pay for the 
coffin. ‘What does she want to buy this ‘useless thing for?’ 
thought Mr Kao, so he tried to prevent her, but Hsi Liu 
would not listen to him. After it had lain in the house for 
a year there was a death in a family of the village and they 
wanted to buy a first class cofiin. This family consulted 
Mr Kao and said that they were quite willing to give double 
the price for which his was purchased as it was urgently 
required for use. Mr Kao thought that if he sold it he could 
get a hundred per cent interest on his money, so he went 
home and consulted Hsi Liu but she positively declined to 
sell. ‘If the coffin is sold,’ .said Mr Kao, ‘you can get a 
hundred per cent profit, how nice that would be ! What do 
you want to keep the useless thing for?’ Hsi Liu would not 
heed him, and when he asked her again she began to 
cry. Mr Kao couldn’t bear to make Hsi Liu cry like that, 
so as she was unwilling to sell he said no more about it. 
After the year had turned Mr Kao was thirty years old 
and Hsi Liu enjoined upon him that he must not go 
anywhere far off, and if he was a little late in returning 
she would send the servants, either to meet him or to 
entreat him, till there was a' continuous string df them on 
the road, and his friends began to chaff him and say that 
he was afraid pf his old woman. One day Mr Kao had 
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an invitation from a friend to go and drink wine, and as 
he felt a little unwell he did not wait till the dinner was 
over but came back. He was riding a horse and had got 
half way when he fell off his horse, and by the time that 
his servants had carried him home he was already dead. 
The time was just the sixth moon of the year when the 
weather was very hot, but fortunately coffin and burial 
clothes were all prepared in readiness so that there was 
no question of lying smelling on the bpd waiting for these 
articles, and the neighbours and people all around then 
realised that Hsi Liu had not been wrong in making her 
preparations. 

By this time Ch’ang Fu-erh was ten years old and 
had just been sent to school to study. Directly his father 
was dead master Ch’ang Fu-6rh, who had been accuston^ed 
to spoilt and domineering ways, declined to go to school 
to study, and when his mother sent him to school he used 
to take every opportunity of running off and playing with 
the shepherd boys. He was scolded but he wouldn’t listen, 
he was beaten but he did not mend his ways, so his 
mother, not knowing what to do, called him to her and 
said to him, ‘Since you refuse to study I cannot force 
you to do so, but there’s one thing; we country folk rely 
upon farming for our living, and how can we keep a lot 
of idle people at home? Since you won’t study you must 
not be afraid of suffering hardship, and you can take off 
those good clothes, get up very early and go and work 
with the servants. If you are idle don’t grumble if I beat 
you.’ So she took off his good clothes and gave him some 
tattered garments to wear and made him go and turn 
out the pigs to graze. When he came home she gave him 
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an earthenware bowl and made him drink skilly with the 
servants. After only ten or more days of this business 
Ch’ang Fu-6rh found the hardship of it unbearable, and 
kneeling on the ground said to his mother with sobs that 
he preferred to study as he couldn’t stand the hardship 
of tending pigs. His mother turned her face away towards 
the wall, just as if she had not heard him, so Ch’ang 
Fu-6rh, as there was no help for it, stood up, wiped away 
his tears, took up ^his whip and drove his pigs off. The 
time was just the end of the eighth moon or the beginning 
of the ninth, and his clothes were both thin and ragged, 
while he had no shoes on his feet, and he came upon a 
spell of driving wind and rain which so wet him that he 
was damp and icy cold all over, so there he was with 
his shoulders up, his neck drawn in and his face all over 
mud, for all the world just like a beggar. When the 
neighbours saw him they were very sorry for him, and 
others who were thinking of marrying all pointed to Hsi 
Liu’s way of doing things and were afraid to take to 
themselves wives. Hsi Liu in her home heard some slight 
talk of the way people were discussing her, but she took 
no notice. 

At last Ch’ang F'u-erh could really stand the hardship 
no more, so he chucked his pigs and ran away. Hsi Liu 
just let him run off and didn’t look for him. After he 
had gone off for some ten and more months he was in 
such want of food for which he had no place to go to 
and was so hungry that his., face was yellow and pinched, 
and there was nothing for it but to trudge slowly back 
again. But then, he dare not go to his home, so he appealed 
to an old woman, ^ one of the neighbours, to intercede for 
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him with his mother. This old woman spoke a word for 
him to his mother, and his mother said, ‘If he can stand 
a hundred blows with the stick let him come ; if he can’t 
stand them let him go his way again.’ When Ch’ang 
Fu-6rh heard this message he didn’t wait till he was 
summoned but ran into the house and cried lustily, saying 
that he was ready to take a beating. ‘Have you reformed?,’ 
asked his mother. ‘I have,’ Ch’ang Fu-^rh replied with 
tears, and his mother said, ‘As you -have reformed you 
need not be beaten but you must take out the pigs pro- 
perly, that’s all.’ Ch’ang Fu-erh protested with loud sobs 
that he was quite willing to take a hundred blows with 
the stick and resume his studies, but his mother wouldn’t 
hear of it, and it was only after the old woman her 
neighbour had intervened with advice and earnest entrea- 
ties that Hsi Liu consented to let him go to school. When 
this was settled she told Ch’ang Fu-erh to hurry up and 
get a bath and change his clothes, and then she allowed 
him to study with his younger brother Ch’ang Hu. After 
these unpleasant experiences Ch’ang Fu-^rh realised that 
he must apply his mind to study, and in three years time 
he had entered for the B. A. examination and got his 
degree. His Excellency Yang, Governor of Honan, when 
he read Ch’ang Fu-erh’s essay was very pleased with it 
and he assisted him with a small monthly allowance, telling 
him to work properly. Ch’ang Hu was intensely stupid, 
and after he had been studying for several years he 
couldn’t remember a single character, so his mother did 
not let him study any more and made him go and learn 
farm work. But as this Ch’ang Hu would not study and 
then was lazy about standing a little hardship, his mother 
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got very angry and said to him, ‘All people in the world 
have each their appointed work to do. As you have no 
capacity for study and you will not farm, but just loaf 
from day to day, are we to wait till you tumble over 
dead and make food for dogs?’ with which she gave him 
a severe thrashing and put her mind into it. From that 
time forward she made Ch’ang Hu work with the servants 
just as they did, and if he was a little late in getting up 
it was either a beating or a scolding. All the good clothes 
and all the good food were given to his elder brother 
Ch’ang Fu-erh and when Ch’ang Hu saw it, although he 
didn’t dare to say anything in words, he was most cer- 
tainly dissatisfied at heart. After the autumn harvest had 
been gathered in and there was nothing to do on the 
ground, his mother produced some money and told Ch’ang 
Hu to go and learn how to trade. Ch’ang Hu was parti- 
cularly fond of gambling, so he took the money, got 
together a few men and began to gamble, never stopping 
till he had lost it all. Then he would go home and lie 
roundly to his mother. If it wasn’t that he had sold at a 
loss it was a pick-pocket he had met with who had robbed 
him of all his money, until one day his mother found him 
out, and taking a big stick thrashed him once more till 
he was dead one minute and alive the next; but still she 
wouldn’t spare him, till his elder brother interceded for 
him and there was no help for it with him kneeling in 
front of his mother and offering to take the beating for 
his younger brother, so at last her anger subsided, but 
from that time forward when Ch’ang Hu went out of 
doors, it did not matter what to do, his mother would 
watch him most carefully. In these circumstances Ch’ang 
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Hu did not venture to be dissolute in his conduct, but he 
was not really changed at heart, and one day he said to 
his mother, ‘I should like to go to Lo-yang with some 
of the big merchants who have long been in business to 
learn a little about the system of ingoing and outgoing 
trade in goods from other parts.’ Now, what do you think 
Ch’ang Hu’s game was? He wasn’t after business at all; 
he was really making business a pretext for going a long 
way off on a pleasure trip to get a little experience, and 
he was afraid his mother wouldn’t let him go, so he made 
this matter of learning business an excuse. 

Now, who would have imagined that directly Ch’ang 
Hu mentioned the matter to his mother she didn’t doubt 
him at all, but at once brought out thirty taels of broken 
silver which she gave to him to serve as capital, and ^he 
also gave him a solid gold ingot, saying to Ch’ang Hu 
as she did so, ‘This solid gold ingot was bequeathed by 
your ancestors and must not be spent; it is only meant 
as a safeguard against unforeseen matters for which money 
may be required, that’s all. Moreover, you are only just 
learning to do business, and you must not be too greedy 
about making much money; if you don’t make a loss on 
j’our thirty taels of capital you will do very well. 

Just as Ch’ang Hu was about to start his mother 
again gave him an earnest talking to, and Ch’ang Hu 
went away agreeing to all her injunctions and feeling very 
pleased with himself. When he got to Lo-yang he never 
went to look up any of the people he knew to talk over 
with them’ the matter of doing business, but went straight 
away to a notorious gambling establishment. He had only 
gambled for three or four days when his loose cash began 
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to be used up, but as he considered to himself that he 
had still got the ingot of gold he did not pay much heed 
to the fact, but when he came to take it out and cut it 
in two with a pair of shears, my word ! here was a go ! 
Blest if it wasn’t an ingot of false gold! When the 
proprietor of 'the gambling establishment saw this spurious 
gold of Ch’ang Hu’s he made some extremely unpleasant 
remarks and Ch’ang Hu felt very uncomfortable in his 
mind. Just at this juncture he suddenly ^aw two men come 
into the room from outside who took out some iron chains 
from the breasts of their coats which they clapped on to 
Ch’ang Hu’s neck and then dragged him off. Ch’ang Hu 
was so frightened that he didn’t know what to do, and 
he appealed to the two men, asking them what it was 
all about. The men turned their eyes upwards and said, 
‘Do you want to ask us? do you mean to say that you 
don’t know yourself what you have done?’ Ch’ang Hu 
appealed piteously to them again and said he really didn’t 
know, whereupon the two men said, ‘If you really don’t 
know we’ll tell you. A man has brought an ingot of 
spurious gold and has laid a charge against you in the 
Yamen, saying that you are a genuine swindler. You’ll 
just have to fight the action, that’s all.’ When they got 
to the Yamen they took Ch’ang Hu before the court and 
there is no need to say that Ch’ang Hu was beaten till 
his skin opened and his flesh was ripped up, and when 
they had finished beating him he was put into prison. 
Ch’ang Hu had not a single cash upon him at the time, 
and the tyranny of the turnkeys was consequehtly excep- 
tionally severe, so he had no resource but to beg a little food 
from the prisoners to eat in order just to keep himself alive. 



After Ch’ang Hu had started from home Hsi Liu 
said to her elder son Ch'ang Fu-erh, ‘You take note that 
twenty days hence I want to send you to Lo-yang. I am 
too busy, and I am afraid when the time comes I shall 
forget. Ch’ang Fu-6rh wanted to question her further but 
he saw his mother looked very much as if she wanted to 
cry, so he did not venture to ask her anything more. 
When the twentieth day arrived Ch’ang Fu-erh asked his 
mother what was* the errand upon which she wanted to 
send him to Lo-yang. His mother sighed and said, ‘Your 
brother Ch’ang Hu’s present dissolute behaviour is just 
like yours when you didn’t like study and played truant, 
and if I had not been willing to endure an objurgated 
name how would you have been able to make a man of 
yourself? Everyone said I had a cruel heart. Ah! but when 
my tears wetted the pillow through, other people didn’t 
know about that!’ and when she had concluded these 
remarks she broke out into loud sobs. Ch’ang Fu-6rh 
stood on one side and listened but he did not venture to 
question her closely, and when Hsi Liu had finished crying 
she said to him, ‘Your younger brother Ch’ang Hu would 
not change his depraved passion for gambling, and when 
I gave him that ingot of false gold and told him to go 
and take his pleasure, I foresaw that he would certainly 
be lodged in gaol. His E.xcellency Governor Yang has 
treated you very well, and if you go and solicit his inter- 
vention you are sure to succeed and will be able to rescue 
Ch’ang Hu from his deadly peril. We can’t be sure that 
by some ■possible chance the strait he is now in will not 
make him change that depraved heart of his.’ 

When Ch'ang Fu-6rh had heard what, his mother had 
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to say he started off immediately and went straightway 

for Lo-yang, where his brother Ch’ang Hu had already 

been three days in gaol. When Ch’ang Fu-erh went to the 

prison to see him he was just like a living ghost, and 

when Ch'ang Hu saw his elder brother come to look him 

up he cried so that he couldn’t lift his head, while Ch’ang 
0 

Fu-erh, when he saw the kind of suffering that his younger 
brother had had to endure, felt so sorry for him that he 
cried too. At the time every one, far and near, knew that 
Ch’ang Fu-6rh was a favourite of His Excellency Governor 
Yang, and when the Magistrate became aware that Ch’ang 
Hu was his younger brother he promptly let Ch’ang Hu 
out of gaol. The two brothers Ch’ang Fu-erh and Ch’ang 
Hu hurriedly set off for home, and still afraid on their 
arrival that their mother would be angry, they knelt down 
and grovelled on the ground in front of her. Hsi Liu then 
asked Ch’ang Hu, ‘This jaunt of yours has been to your 
liking I suppose?’ but Ch’ang Hu cried and did not ven- 
ture to say a single word. ‘Hail’ ejaculated Hsi Liu, ‘get 
up and be off with you.’ From this time forward Ch’ang 
Hu’s weakness for gambling was really changed. He got 
up early and went late to bed, and in all that was done 
there was none so diligent and painstaking as Ch’ang Hu, 
and if perchance he did steal a little idle time his mother 
did not questiort him closely. So things went on for a 
year or more and he did not venture again to make any 
mention of going away to do business, while later, when 
he did think that it would be a good thing to go in for 
business, he did not venture himself to say" so to his 
mother, but begged his elder brother to speak for him. 
This time, when his mother heard that Ch’ang Hu was 
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again anxious to go and take up trading, she was very 
pleased and made supreme efforts to get together some 
capital for him which Ch’ang Hu took away with him and 
went off. After doing six months trade he had made a 
profit of over a hundred per cent, and in the same year 
his elder brother passed for provincial graduate. In three 
years ‘more he took his metropolitan degree and the 
business in which his younger brother Ch’ang Hu was 
engaged ran so completely smoothly that he had already 
made several tens of thousands of taels. 

Gentle reader, just see, this Hsi Liu who was not 
afraid of what people said, who was not afraid of abuse, 
in the end so trained her two stupid children that one 
got promoted to office and the other made a fortune. 
What a very thoughtful mind this woman had ! , 



TS’U CHIH. 

(Commonly called Ch'u-clCii, or crickets.) 


In the reign Hslian T6 of the Ming Dynasty they 
were fond of rearing crickets in the palace as playthings, 
and every year when the season arrived there was a 
demand for them from the people. But inasmuch as thi.s 
kind of insect was not a product of the west it was una- 
voidable that there .should be some trouble in finding them. 
A magistrate of the Hua-yin Di.strict, thinking to curry 
favour with his superior officer, sent in an offering of a 
cricket which he said could fight. His superior officer gave 
the cricket a trial, and it could fight right enough. Thought 
he to himself, ‘This magistrate is an expert in the rearing 
of crickets,’ so he ordered him to send in constant supplies 
of these playthings and it subsequently became a standing 
rule, the magistrate compelling the people of his District 
to find them for him. The consequence was that an addi- 
tional share of onerous service was imposed upon that 
locality, and when the .seventh and eighth moons arrived 
it would not do not to find and deliver crickets at the 
magistracy. Moreover, if crickets that could fight were 
not delivered the service was not permitted to be consi- 
dered as performed. So it came about that the rowdies 
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in the various villages spent their whole time in loafing 
round and burrowing everywhere into cracks and crannies 
to fish them out. When they got hold of good ones they 
would put them into basins and feed them up, waiting for 
an applicant to whom they could advantageously sell them 
at a high price. The underlings in the magistracy also 
made this matter a pretext for practising extortions upon 
the people, so th^t every single cricket might really be 
the ruin of the fortunes of ten and more families. 

At the time we are speaking of there was one Ch’eng, 
a literary man who had been up for the B. A. examination 
several times but had not succeeded in passing. This 
individual had always been a bit of a thick-headed looking 
sort of a rotter, and blest if the rascally underlings 
didn’t go and recommend this fellow Ch’^ng as a distritt 
.superintendent. Now think, gentlemen, isn’t it merely 
making a fool of a bookworm to place him in charge of 
a district? But in spite of all the influence he brought to 
bear scholar Ch’feng couldn’t get himself excused, so there 
was nothing for it but to undertake the job, and before 
he had taken it on for a year he had spent the whole of 
the little property he possessed. Then, as luck would have 
it, he came upon the time for sending in crickets. Scholar 
Ch’eng hadn’t the pluck to demand money from the people 
at so much the head, and he himself had no money, so 
what with his losses and his embarrassments he was so 
upset that he wanted to commit suicide. ‘If you are dead,’ 
said his wife, ‘it won’t avail you anything; you had better 
go and have a search yourself, and if by any possible 
chance you do manage to pull out one or two good ones, 
when the time comes for you to fulfil ypur task you will 
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be able to tide matters over.’ What his wife said seemed 
to scholar Ch’eng very much to the point, so he took a 
bamboo tube, a cricket net and a pair of nippers, and 
he searched about in ruined walls and under broken stones, 
but he never managed to find anything. Although he did 
unearth a few crickets they were all weak and small and 
were no good at all. By this time the magistrate was 
pressing him very severely, and in ,the course of some 
ten or more days Ch’eng’s stern had endured fully several 
score of blows with the bamboo boards and both his legs 
were beaten to a pulp, while in spite of everything he 
had not been able to unearth a single cricket. So he lay 
on the k’ang and only thought how he should commit 
suicide and put an end to the whole thing. 

' Just at this time a hunch-backed old witch who could 
call up spirits and cast horoscopes very efficaciously came 
to the village, and when scholar Ch‘6ng’s wife heard of 
it her heart was stirred within her, so when she got home 
she took a string of presentation cash and went to look 
for this witch to get her to work out a reckoning for 
her. When she got there and had a look she saw a number 
of people getting their fortunes told. The old woman lived 
in a room of a single chien outside the door of which 
hung a screen that shut it off mo.st closely, and on the 
outside of this screen a table was set upon which was 
placed an incense burner. The people who were consulting 
the oracle were burning incense and prostrating themselves 
while the hunch-backed -old woman stood at the side of 
the table praying for them, her lips moving rapidly. It 
was impossible to distinguish what she was reciting, but 
all the enquirers were standing at one side reverently 
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listening. After waiting a short time a slip of paper was 
thrown out from inside the screen for her upon which was 
written exactly and without the slightest error the question 
which each person had in his mind. While scholar Ch’feng’s 
wife was there in the act of listening another paper was 
thrown out separately for her, and when she picked it up 
and looked at it there was no writing on* it but only a 
picture representing some two storied buildings like a temple 
at the back of which was a stretch of ^mall rockery. The 
ground was covered with jungle in which was hidden an 
indistinct object resembling a cricket beside which squatted 
a frog that seemed to be about to make a spring. She 
carefully scrutinised this picture, but for the moment she 
could not solve its meaning, though she concluded that 
the cricket depicted in the drawing must probably ha^e 
reference to the thought she had in her mind. So she 
folded it up, took it home and gave it to her husband to 
look at. When scholar Ch’eng had looked at it closely it 
seemed to him very like in appearance to the big Buddhist 
monastery to the east of the village, and, thought he to 
himself, ‘Who knows but it may be that 1 can unearth 
some good crickets at the Ta Fo Ssd there.’ So he strug- 
gled up with an effort, and supporting himself with a stick, 
he went limping off with his iron nippers, his net and his 
bamboo tube to the Ta Fo Ssti, in front and at the back 
of which he made a deliberate search. 

Now, at the back of this temple was an ancient burial 
ground, and skirting the side of this burial ground there 
was nothing but a mass of broken stones and brambles 
closely resembling those depicted in the drawing, and so 
he walked slowly through the places where the jungle 
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grass was thick and dense, carefully listening, just like a 
person looking everywhere for an embroidery needle. He 
certainly used all his powers of attention, hearing and sight 
to their utmost, but nothing at all could he discover, until 
he suddenly saw a frog give a jump in the rank grass. 
This made scholar Ch’eng start, and he hastily followed 
the frog, but the frog had already jumped into the long 
grass and was not to be seen. And so he continued very 
quietly searching, when he saw a cricket crouching at the 
root of a stalk of grass extending its two wings and 
making a chirping noise. Scholar Ch’eng went over and 
promptly made a dash at him, but the cricket gave a jump 
and worked his way into a crack in a stone from which 
no amount of prodding for with a thin grass stalk would 
prod him out, so after this he had to take the bamboo 
tube and flood him out with water, and a pugnacious 
sturdy beggar he was. Scholar Ch’eng gently clapped the 
net over him, and when he had a close look at him truly 
he was first class. Scholar Ch’feng was as thoroughly 
rejoiced as if he had got hold of a genuine treasure, and 
he put him in a basin and nourished him like an only 
son, waiting until the time came for him to acquit himself 
of his stewardship. 

Now, this fellow Ch’6ng had one son who was just 
nine years old and who did not understand that this was 
an important article which had to be handed in in fulfil- 
ment of official service. A cricket, from his point of view, 
was just a plaything. No child could see an insect of this 
kind without being pleased with it, and this child, taking 
advantage of his father’s absence from home, surreptitiou.sly 
lifted the cowir of the basin to have a look. When the 
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cricket saw the daylight, out he jumped from the basin, 
and so quick did he run that for the moment there was 
no grabbing him anyhow. It was here a grab, there a 
grab, until when he was collared and was picked up for 
inspection it was all over ! The cricket’s stomach was burst, 
one of his hind legs had fallen off, and how could he live? 
The child got into a fright and told his mother with tears 
about it, and directly his mother heard the story she was 
so frightened that the colour of her fape changed and she 
said viciously, ‘You plaguey brat! your time for dying has 
come! Wait till your Pa comes back and reckons up 
accounts with you.’ When the child heard this there was 
nothing he could say, so he just went out crying. 

Before very long scholar Ch’feng came back, and 
when he heard his wife say that the cricket had bqpn 
crushed to death by the child it was just as if he had been 
watered over the head with a basin of iced water, and 
fl)'ing into a rage he angrily called the child to come to 
him. But by this time no one knew where the child was, 
and in a towering rage he hunted everywhere for him. 
At last he found him. He was in an earth well and was 
drowned! By this time his anger had disappeared, and 
what with his grief for the loss of the child and his grief 
at the loss of his cricket he nearly cried himself to death. 
He and his wife mutually reproached each other, but there 
was nothing for it-, all they could do was to bury the 
dead child. When, however, they went forward and stroked 
him he shewed some faint signs of coming to, so they 
promptly carried him to the k'ang and in the middle of 
the night he came round sure enough, only he was a bit 
dazed in mind and went off into a semi-idiotic sleep. 
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Scholar Ch’feng felt so thoroughly dejected because his 
child had crushed his cricket to death that he did not pay 
any great heed to the boy, but tossed from side to side 
and didn’t get to sleep all night. Just as daylight came 
he .suddenly heard a cricket chirping on the other side of 
the room, so he hastily got up to look, thinking that his 
cricket was still alive, and he made a hurried scoop at 
him, but the cricket gave one jump, and jumping a long 
way off turned round a corner of the wall. Scholar Ch'eng 
couldn’t see where he had gone, but he looked round in 
all directions and at last he saw the cricket clinging to 
the wall. In a turn of the head he had sprung on to the 
lappet of scholar Ch'eng’s coat, and when he had a close 
look at him he seemed to be rather a capable sort of an 
insect, so scholar Ch’feng grabbed him, thinking that he 
would hand him in in satisfaction of his service, though 
he was afraid he might not satisfy the magistrate’s taste. 
Then a dodge suddenly occurred to him. Why not go out 
and fight him with some of the good crickets that other 
people were rearing and see how he did? 

The season of the seventh and eighth moons was 
just the time when the wealthy young men of leisure 
devoted their attention to this business, and there was one 
wealthy young gentleman in his own village called Wang 
who had a cricket to which he gave a name, calling him 
Hsieh K'o'rh Ch'ing^ or ‘Crab Shell Green.’ He used to 
fight this cricket every day with other people’s and there 
was not one that he didn’t, beat, so he regarded him as 
a rarity and proposed to get rid of him to some one who 
would offer a big price for him. It suddenly crossed his 
mind that scholar Ch’feng had to supply crickets for official 
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requirements, and why shouldn’t he take his cricket and 
find out how scholar Ch’feng was getting on? If the latter 
had no good ones on hand to deliver to the authorities, 
‘I’ll sell my cricket to him,’ said he, ‘which is certain to 
pass muster.’ So one day he took the cricket and went 
to look up scholar Ch’eng, and, said he to scholar Ch’eng, 
‘If you’ve got any sort of good ones why shouldn’t we 
have a fight?.’ ‘I’ve no good ones’ said scholar Ch’feng. 
‘If you, Sir, have good ones, fork them out and give me 
an eye-opener.’ .So Wang brought out his cricket, and 
when scholar Ch’eng took the bamboo tube from him, 
lifted the cover and had a look, he saw that Wang’s was 
a bellicose sturdy looking chap with every appearance of 
stay about him. ‘What are your crickets like Sir?,’ asked 
Wang. ‘I’d like to get a lesson too from you.’ ‘Mine’s 
no good,’ replied scholar Ch’6ng, ‘there is a great differ- 
ence;’ and when his was produced and the two were 
compared there was no doubt that his was the smaller. 
‘Suppose we let them have a fight and see,’ said Wang. 
Thought scholar Ch’^ng to himself, ‘If it was a question 
of size I shouldn’t venture to back mine for a match, but 
as this cricket of mine looks as if he was no use, and, 
moreover, I do want to try his quality, if I just fight him 
once it won’t matter.’ So he agreed, and the two crickets 
were then put into the fighting bowl. 

When scholar Ch’feng’s little cricket got into the bowl 
he looked like a fool. He didn’t budge, and the big cricket 
was more cocky than ever. Then scholar Ch’feng took a 
pig’s bristle and poked the little cricket’s whiskers to get 
him to advance to the fight, but he still wouldn’t move, 
which made Wang laugh loudly, and heHoo took a pig’s 
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bristle and poked up the big one. The big one was very 
angry and opened his mouth, shook his wings and tried 
to bite. Then he stretched his wings and made a chirping 
noise. Just as the big cricket was doing the swagger, all 
of a sudden, without any warning, the little cricket gave 
a jump, had his mouth on the nape of the other one’s 
neck and gave him one bite; such a bite that the big 
cricket turned over on his back with his legs in the air. 
It was only then that the little cricket spread out his 
whiskers, stretched his wings and began to chirp, for all 
the w'orld as if he had gained a victory and was announ- 
cing the fact to his master. Wang was greatly astonished 
and said, ‘As you’ve really got such a good thing as this, 
don’t fight him.’ While they were in the act of looking 
at , him a chicken ran across, stretched out his beak and 
made a peck at him. Scholar Ch’eng hastily drove off the 
chicken who fortunately hadn’t got the cricket at the first 
peck, and the cricket by that time had jumped a long 
way off. The chicken of course was a quick runner, and 
he was after him again to have another peck at him. 
This time the cricket was under the chicken’s claws, and 
scholar Ch’feng was in a great state of mind, for there 
was no way of rescuing him, and he stamped his foot and 
said, ‘It’s all up this time with my cricket.’ As he spoke 
he saw the chicken stretching out his neck and continu- 
ously shaking his head violently from side to side. When 
he got near and had a careful look, the cricket was 
fastened on the bird’s comb and wouldn’t let go. Scholar 
Ch’feng was delighted, and gently lifted the cncket with 
both hands and placed him in the jar, after which he fed 
and tended him with redoubled care. One day he took 
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him to the magistracy to acquit himself of his service, 
but directly the magistrate saw the cricket he objected 
to his small size, got into a rage and said, ‘You are just 
trying to palm him off on me.’ ‘The little one dare not 
tell a lie,’ replied scholar Ch’eng ; ‘this cricket can actually 
fight a chicken.’ ‘Get out with your infernal rot’ said the 
magistrate. ‘These little insects are the natural food of 
chickens; you come here to-day and palm a little cricket 
off on me and you want to tell me ,this sort of cock and 
bull story. I’ll just get a chicken and test it before your 
face. If the chicken eats the cricket you can reckon up 
the result; you wait and see if I don’t spoil that lower 
half of you.’ As he .spoke he struck the gong and took 
his seat in the second hall, flanked on either side by his 
.satellites in attendance, and gave directions that to bggin 
with a good cricket was to be produced to fight with the 
one that scholar Ch’eng had brought. Then a strange 
thing happened. Not a single one of the other crickets 
could beat scholar Ch’feng’s, and afterwards a big rooster 
was carried in and placed in the second hall to see what 
he would do. The fowl didn’t mind there being a lot of 
people, and directly he saw the cricket he stuck out his 
beak and had a peck at him. Now, just tell me if this 
cricket wasn’t an oddity. While the fowl was lowering his 
head he took his opportunity and jumped straight on to 
his comb, bit it viciously ' and would not let go anyhow. 
So hard did he bite that the fowl shook his head and 
clawed at him with his claws, but still the cricket did not 
fall off. The magistrate was delighted and said, ‘You were 
not lying sure enough,’ and he thereupon took the cricket 
and stowed him carefully away, giving scholar Ch’^ng a 



big tip and ordering him meanwhile to go home. Then the 
magistrate sent the cricket with an official despatch to 
His Excellency the Governor General. His Excellency was 
very pleased, and putting him into a golden cage sent 
him in to the palace. He also wrote a memorial to the 
Throne in which he described the powers of the cricket. 

From the time that this cricket was sent into the palace 
not one of the renowned crickets that had been sent in could 
beat him. And more .than that, whenever this cricket heard 
the sound of a lute or a guitar he would stretch out his wings 
and chirp in a way that was worth listening to. The Emperor 
was greatly delighted, and made the Governor General a 
present of a fine horse and some silk, while the Governor 
General did not forget the magistrate’s meritorious service 
and, recommended him for promotion. The magistrate was 
still more pleased, and dispensed scholar Ch’eng from all 
local service. He also specially enjoined upon the Literary 
Chancellor that he was to pass him as B. A. 

Later on, when the weather got cold, scholar Ch’feng’s 
son regained his normal health and said that while he 
was ill he used constantly to imagine he was a cricket. 
Reader, what do you suppose was the meaning of this? 

When His Excellency the Governor General heard 
that it was scholar Ch’eng who handed in the cricket he, 
too, gave him a considerable present of money, and before 
some ten or more years had gone scholar Ch’eng had 
bought land and built himself a house. When he went 
out he had his carriage and his attendants, for all the 
world like a swell of good family. Not a bit was he like 
the chap who acted as local superintendent and had been 
beaten and cursed in the way that he was by the magistrate. 



WANG CH’ENG. . 


In the Ping-yiian District of Ch’ing Chou there was 
a man of honourable descent whose surname was Wang 
and who went by the personal name of Ch’feng. The man 
was superlatively idle by nature and was a thriftless fellow. 
He, with his wife, just sat and chewed stolidly at home 
and so spent the whole of the patrimony bequeathe^ to 
him by his forbears. All that remained to them was a 
dilapidated house of some ten and more chien in which 
the pair of them lived. They had no clothing for their 
bodies and no food for their insides, and so it was inev- 
itable that the wife was so hungry that she cried and 
stormed in turn. Wang Ch’eng found this crying and 
storming of his wife absolutely unendurable to listen to, 
but, then again, he had no means of curing her. 

It was just in the season of the fifth and sixth moons 
and was dreadfully hot. There was a flower garden in the 
village belonging to one Chou, and this Chou family was 
also stony broke; there was not one of them left, so the 
garden was not kept in order. The houses inside and the 
surrounding wall outside had all tumbled into ruins and 
all that remained was a pavilion in the middle which was 
still in good condition. Whenever the days were very hot 
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most of the men in the village who toiled hard for a 
living used to cool off in this pavilion and sleep there. 
Wang Ch’feng, to whom his wife’s daily tears and .storming 
were unendurable, used also to go every day to the pavilion 
to sleep. When morning came and it was time to get up, 
all the other sjeepers got up and went off but Wang 
Ch’feng, who must sleep on until the early noontidfe and 
then lazily arise and slowly make his way home. In short, 
this Wang Ch’eng was an out and out idle wastrel. 

. One day, just as Wang Ch'eng was slowly walking 
homewards with downcast head, he suddenly saw a shining 
yellow object in the grass. He went forward and picked 
it up, and directly he looked at it he saw that it was a 
golden ear-pick on the back of which were engraved the 
four words ‘Made for I-Pin Palace’ in small characters. 
Now Wang Ch’eng’s grandfather was the husband of 
a grand-daughter of a former Prince Heng Kung, and 
most of the old pos.sessions in his home had this mark. 
As he was scrutinising it he saw an old woman coming 
towards him with her head bent down as if .she was looking 
for something. Although Wang Ch’eng was poor, he was 
not by nature a person who was greedy after his own 
interests, so when he saw that this old woman was looking 
for something he asked her what she was looking for, to 
which the old woman replied, ‘I lost a gold ear-pick just 
now, and find it I can’t anyhow,’ whereupon Wang Ch’feng 
produced it and gave it to the old woman. As soon as 
the old woman saw the gold ear-pick was there she was 
extremely pleased, and did nothing but extol Wang Ch’eng’s 
goodness of heart, saying that this golden ear-pick was of 
no pecuniary vfilue, only it had been given her as a 
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souvenir by her late husband so she did not like to lose 
it in this careless way. ‘Who was your husband?,’ asked 
Wang Ch’feng. ‘My husband was the late I-pin Wang 
Chien-chih,’ replied the old woman. ‘Wang Chien-chih? 
He was my great-great grandfather!,’ said Wang Ch’^ng. 
The old woman as she looked at Wang Ch’feng also replied 
with surprise, ‘Are you a direct descendant of Wang 
Chien-chih? I, as a matter of fact, am a fox fairy, and in 
early days your great-great grandfather; was much attached 
to me. Ever since his death I have been hidden in the 
hills, but to day 1 had some business which took me by 
this place, and in a fit of chance carelessness I went and 
lost this ear-pick. Who would have thought that it would 
have been picked up by you? This is surely a predestined 
occurrence, isn’t it?’ . 

Now Wang Ch’eng knew that his great-great grand- 
father had a fox wife, so he thoroughiy believed this story 
and asked the old woman to go to his house and sit dowm 
for a bit. The old woman consented, and accompanied 
Wang Ch’eng home, where he called his wife out and 
introduced the two to each other. When the old woman 
saw his wife come out she was in such a state from top 
to toe that she was altogether impossible. Her hair was 
all dishevelled, her tattered clothes showed the bare skin 
beneath, while the complexion of her face was quite thick 
and dark. ‘What!,’ said the old woman with a sigh, when 
she saw her, ‘How has Wang Chien-chih’s grandson come 
to this pitch of poverty?’ and when she noticed further 
that there 'was no fire in the stove she said, ‘Your home 
in this state? What do you two people depend upon for 
your daily existence?’ • 
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Wang Ch’eng’s wife then went into detailed parti- 
culars of his idleness, of his inability even to think of a 
way to get a living, and told her how he just sat like 
this every day and ‘ate the hill empty,’ ‘When,’ said she, 
‘is there to be an end to the business?’ crying straight 
along all the while she was speaking. 

When the old woman heard this story she just gave 
the gold ear-pick to Wang Ch’eng’s wife and said she 
might sell it, the first thing of importance being to buy 
some rice for food with the money. ‘In three days time 
I will come again’ said she. Wang Ch’6ng kept her back 
and would not let her go. ‘You cannot even keep your 
own wife,’ said she. ‘If you detain me here are we going 
to fill ourselves by gazing at the roof beam?’ and as she 
sp^oke she stood up and went away. 

After the old woman had gone Wang Ch’eng told 
his wife all the particulars of what had gone before, and 
when his wife heard him say that this old woman was a 
fox sprite she was not k little afraid, but Wang Ch’eng 
went on to say that although she was a fox fairy, there 
was quite a deal of kindly feeling in the old woman’s 
actions, and he urged his wife not to be afraid of her but 
to regard her aS a grandmother and to behave to her as 
such, for she would certainly gain something good by so 
doing. Wang Ch’eng’s wife said she would, and when the 
fourth day came sure enough the old woman returned. 
As soon as she got inside the door she handed ten taels 
to Wang Ch’feng and ordered him to buy a bag of rice 
and a . bag of flour, telling his wife to bring some firing 
in her arms with which to boil the rice. Happily it was 
summer time, «o there wasn’t much fire required, and the 
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old woman slept on the same stove bed as Wang Ch’eng’s 
wife at night. Wang Ch’eng's wife was very frightened 
to begin with, but as the days spun out and she saw that 
the old woman’s intentions were most charitable her mind 
became at ease and her suspicions disappeared. One day 
on getting up in the morning the old woman called Wang 
Ch’feng- and said, ‘Grandson, you mustn’t be idle like this, 
you should find a small business to do, that’s the proper 
thing. To sit all day long chewing .like a dead-head, 
where’s the permanency about that?’ ‘I might manage to 
do a small trade,’ said Wang Ch’6ng, ‘only I’ve got no 
capital.’ ‘That doesn’t matter,’ replied the old woman. 
‘While your grandfather was alive I had the use of his 
money to do as I liked with; but what did an out-of-the- 
wbrld person like myself want money for? .so 1 didn’t lay 
by very much, and all I’ve got is forty taels of my flower 
and rouge money which I’ve kept up to this day and 
have never touched. You can take it and use it as capital.’ 
As she spoke she handed forty taels to Wang Ch’eng 
and suggested that he should buy some grass cloth and 
take it to the capital to sell, by which means he could 
make a little profit. Wang agreed to this plan and bought 
fifty odd pieces of grass cloth which he loaded on a cart 
to take off to the capital. On the eve of his departure 
his grandmother gave him a talking to and said he must 
be diligent and not idle; that it was better to be early 
than late; and that if he was a day behind it would be 
too late to repent of it afterwards; Wang Ch’bng agreed 
with her ahd departed. How could it have been foreseen 
that he would encounter rain half way on the road, which 
soaked his clothes and his shoes? and how was a man 
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accustomed to idleness like Wang Ch’eng going to stand 
this sort of hardship? Feeling very tired, the only thing 
for him to do was to stay for the time being at an inn 
and so get out of the rain. He stayed there a day waiting 
for the weather to clear before he went on, but he had 
not contemplated that the rain, which was light in the 
daytime, would be heavier by the evening and come 
pouring down in bucketsful. When he got up the next 
morning and looked out, the road was more dreadfully 
sloppy than ever. ‘I expect the road will be bad going,’ 
thought Wang Ch’eng, ‘Suppose I just bide till I’ve had 
my early snack and then see.’ In a short time the sky 
again became heavily overcast and down came heavy rain 
again, so he stopped another day. The weather at last 
cleared and then he packed his baggage and went on his 
way. On arriving at a place not far from the capital he 
heard someone say that the market price for grass cloth 
was very high. Wang Ch’eng was naturally pleased, but 
when he had deposited his goods in the inn the landlord 
said to him, ‘What a pity! If you had come three days 
earlier when the price of grass cloth was three times as 
high as in ordinary years you would have made a profit 
of three hundred per cent on every piece.’ The reason, 
said he, was, as a matter of fact, that when the southern 
road was just clear there was a very small import of 
grass cloth, and the wealthier families were struggling to 
buy, so this put up the price, ‘but the day before yesterday 
no less than several hundred dealers from different places 
got their stocks on the market and this so shoved the 
price down that after that there is not a single one of 
them who does not own up to being disappointed.’ 
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When Wang Ch’eng heard the inn-keeper’s story he 
felt very much depressed, and after two days more had 
passed more of these goods came in than ever and down 
dropped the price lower still. As there was no profit to 
be made on the grass cloth he had brought for sale Wang 
Ch’feng was unwilling to dispose of it, and sq after delaying 
some ten days and more, if he reckoned in his personal 
expenses, his losses were bigger than ever. Wang Ch’eng 
was dreadfully depressed, and the inn-keeper recommended 
him to sell cheap and turn over his money and then think 
of another line of business. ‘If,’ said he, ‘you put it off 
any longer I’m afraid you’ll lose still more.’ Wang Ch’6ng 
couldn’t help himself, so the only thing to be done was 
to follow the inn-keeper’s advice and sell the grass cloth 
at a reduced rate, and when he came to reckon it all Up 
he had lost some ten taels and more. There was no help 
for it but to pack up and go home, but when he came 
to look into his purse the money had all gone and he 
did not know when he had lost it. He went all in a 
fluster to tell the inn-keeper, and when the inn-keeper 
heard the .story he couldn’t help him, for he didn’t know 
who had stolen the money. Some people recommended 
Wang Ch'eng to take the inn-keeper to court and bring 
a charge against him, but Wang Ch’eng sighed and said, 
‘It’s my fate. What has the inn-keeper to do with it?’ 
When the inn-keeper heard this remark of Wang Ch’eng’s 
he was very grateful to him, and so he gave him five 
taels for his travelling expenses and advised him to go 
home. Wang Ch’eng reflected that if he went home at 
this juncture how was he going to face his grandmother, 
and being in a quandary he dawdled on ^t the inn. Finding 
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himself bored with nothing to do, he sat at the inn door 
watching what was going on, and there he saw some 
people fighting quails for sport, some ten or more tiao 
of bets changing hands at each fight. The quails were to 
be bought for only a hundred or so cash each, and Wang 
Ch’feng’s heart began to be stirred at the thought. He 
reckoned up all the money he had in his waist-belt and 
found it was only just sufficient for a deal in quails, so 
he went into the inn and took counsel with the inn-keeper. 
The inn-keeper said the idea was a good one and agreed 
to give him quarters and to help him out with his board, 
for which he would demand no payment as he really was 
an honest man. When Wang Ch’eng heard the inn-keeper 
say that the business could be done he promptly went 
out and bought an entire pole-load of quails, some two 
or three hundred of them there were, with the intention 
of carrying them into the city to sell. The inn-keeper 
advised him to make haste and .sell them, but who would 
have foreseen that down came heavy rain again in the 
night which had not stopped when daylight arrived. The 
streets were like a river and the soaking rain showed no 
intention of stopping, so Wang Ch’eng had nothing for 
it but to stay where he was and wait for the weather to 
clear. This rain went on ceaselessly for ten and more days 
in succession, and one day when Wang Ch’eng opened 
the cage to feed his quails and had a look at them, there 
was a pretty go! If a lot of them were not dead! Wang 
Ch’eng was very vexed, and the next day when he looked 
again it was a worse go still, for many more of them 
were dead, only some ten or so remaining. Afer another 
night had passed, the quails were all dead with the exception 
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of one survivor. These quails of Wang Ch’feng’s had died 
in such a strange way that he told the inn-keeper and 
asked him what was the reason. The inn-keeper sympa- 
thised with him very much, and Wang Ch’^ng was .so 
vexed that his business had not succeeded, that his money 
was all gone and that he didn’t know how he was to cro 
and fate the fo.x fairy lady, that he wanted to commit 
suicide. The inn-keeper urged him not to be impatient. 
‘Let’s go and have a look,’ said he, and he opened the 
door of the cage and pulled out the quail. Directly he 
saw him he said, ‘This quail seems to be a capable bird. 
He must have pecked all the others to death. You are 
disengaged and have nothing to do, why .shouldn’t you 
give a little time to it and ‘handle’ him for a couple of 
days. If he’s really a good one you could take him opt 
and bet on him. and so make a living.’ W^ang Cli’eng 
handled the quail according to rule, and sure enough he 
was a good one; so the inn-keeper suggested to Wang 
Ch’eng that he should take him on to the street and bet 
wine and meat on him. This quail was truly a terrible 
chaj). When he entered the arena he won straight away, 
and the inn-keeper was so pleased that he gave Wang 
Ch’eng money and made him take bets with the well-to-do 
people. W’ang Ch’eng’s quail never lost once, and so in 
half a year or more he had accumulated .some twenty odd 
taels and his mind was somewhat more at ease. He really 
regarded this quail as dearly as his life. 

At that time there was an Imperial prince who was 
especially fond of quail fighting, and on the fifteenth of 
the first moon of every year anyone who was fond of sport 
with quails was permitted to go into the palace and do a 
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little betting, so the inn-keeper said to Wang Ch’eng, 
‘To-day is your great opportunity and you could make 
your pile right off, but what I don’t know is what your 
luck's like.’ He then told him all about the Prince’s quail 
fighting and said that he would take him there, but he 
went on to caution him and said, ‘If this quail of yours 
gets pecked to death by the Prince’s quails all you can 
do is to recognise your ill-luck, and there’s an end of it, 
but if by any chance jour quail can win the fight the 
Prince is certain to want to buy him. But don’t you agree 
at once 5 you watch my attitude and be guided by that. 
W’hen I nod my head you can then agree to sell to him.’ 
Wang Ch’eng assented, and the two of them went into 
the palace with the quail. They found any number of quail 
fighters there, waiting at the foot of the terrace steps, 
and after a while the Prince came out and took his seat 
in the large hall, and the official servants on right and 
left of him passed the word that anyone who wanted a 
fight was to come up. Then they saw a man go into the 
hall handling a quail. ‘Let out a quail,’ said the Prince. 
The man let his quail go too, and the two of them jumped 
and hopped about for a time till the visitor’s quail got 
beaten. The Prince laughed loud, and in a short time his 
quail had pecked and vanquished ten or more people’s 
quails. ‘Now’s the time,’ said the inn-keeper to W^ang 
Ch’feng in a low tone. ‘You go up and fight.’ The inn- 
keeper went up the steps with Wang Ch’feng, and directly 
the Prince saw Wang Ch’^ng’s quail he said, ‘That quail’s 
got an angry look in his eye; he’s sure to be a clever 
one. Bring out my iron-beaked quail to tackle him.’ Then 
the two quails went at it for their lives, hopping and 
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jumping as they fought, and the Prince’s quail got so 
pecked that his feathers, kept tumbling out. ‘Good, good,’ 
cried the Prince, but his quail couldn’t lick Wang Ch’eng’s. 
Then the Prince said to his servant, ‘Fetch my white 
quail,’ and after a short time they brought a white quail 
in This quail had white feathers all over like snow and 
one could see from his appearance that he was out of the 
common. Wang Ch’eng got scared and knelt before the 
Prince and begged him to stop the ^how, as he didn’t 
want to fight any more. ‘Your Highness’s white quail is 
a magic bird,’ said he, ‘and I’m afraid he’ll hurt this 
quail of mine, and if he does injure my quail the little 
one will have no food to eat.’ 

‘Let him go,’ .said the Prince with a laugh. ‘It doesn’t 
matter. If your bird gets licked and pecked to death I'll 
make it good to you with many taels, that will be all 
right.’ So then Wang Ch’6ng loosed his quail from his 
hand, and when the white quail came to fight him Wang 
Ch’eng’s quail crouched down on the ground just like a 
big rooster with his feathers all on end ready for a fight, 
and waited for him. The white quail had a most terrible 
beak, but Wang Ch’6ng’s quail could fly up and peck 
downw’ards. Advance, retreat, up and down, away they 
went at it for ever so long until the white quail began 
to get a little tired, but Wang Ch’eng’s quail was fighting 
more fiercely than ever, and pecked the white quail till 
his white feathers kept dropping out and he could fight 
no longer, but hopped away with his wings drooping. 
There must' have been at least a thousand or more spec- 
tators, and there wasn’t one who did not praise Wang 
Ch’eng’s quail. The Prince sent for the bind and fingered 



him with his own hand from beak to claws, inspecting 
him all over most closely, after which he lifted his head 
and said to Wang Ch’eng, ‘Will you sell your quail?’ ‘The 
little one has no property,’ replied Wang Ch’feng. ‘This 
quail is all the property the little one has. I dare not sell 
him.’ ‘I’ll give you a big price,’ said the Prince; ‘quite a 
sufficient set off against the trifle of property required to 
keep eight or nine people. Are you willing or not? ‘Wang 
Ch’feng bent down his head and thought for .some time; 
then he said, ‘The little one as a matter of fact does not 
like to sell, but if Your Highness really likes him and 
really will give the little one food and clothes for all his 
days then how could I be unwilling to offer him to Your 
Highness?’ ‘How much do you actually want for him?,’ 
a,<jked the Prince. ‘I want a thousand taels,’ .said Wang 
Ch’eng. The Prince laughed and said, ‘You stupid young- 
ster; what sort of a treasure is this that you dare to 
demand a thousand taels for it?’ ‘Your Highne.ss may not 
consider it a precious thing,’ replied Wang Ch’eng, ‘but 
the little one regards it as his life.’ ‘I don’t understand 
your meaning,’ said the Prince. ‘It’s not very difficult to 
understand,’ said Wang Ch’eng. ‘The little one takes him 
on to the street, and every day is sure to win eight or 
ten taels, and he uses this money to buy rice to eat, and 
so the ten or more mouths I’ve got at home don’t go 
hungry. Is not this to be considered a genuine treasure?’ 
‘I won’t be hard on you,’ said the Prince, ‘I’ll give you 
two hundred taels. How about that?’ Wang Ch’feng shook 
his head and declined. The Prince raised him another 
hundred taels, and Wang Ch’feng looked at the inn-keeper’s 
head, but it didn’t move. ‘Since Your Highness really likes 
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him the little one could waive a hundred taels,’ he said. 
‘There’s an end of it,’ said the Prince, ‘who would give 
nine hundred taels to buy a quail to play with?’ Wang 
Ch'^ng packed the quail in his bag and made as if he 
would go, whereupon the Prince called him back and said, 
‘I’ll give you six hundred taels. Will you sell him or not? 
If you' won’t I don’t want him.’ Wang Ch’&ng looked 
again at the inn-keeper and the inn-keeper’s head still 
did not move, but Wang Ch’6ng thinking that the price 
would do, and fearing that he might lose the opportunity, 
said to the Prince, ‘I really am not willing to take the 
si.x hundred taels Your Highness wants to give, but if the 
exchange doesn’t come off this time I’m afraid I shall 
offend Your Highness, so I can’t help myself and will 
sell him at Your Highness’s price of .six hundred taels.’ 
I'he Prince was very pleased, and weighed out the money 
then and there and gave it to Wang Ch’eng. Wang Ch’feng 
packed up the money, saluted and thanked the Prince and 
left the palace. When they were on the road the inn- 
keeper said to him ‘What did I say to you? If you had 
held out a little longer vou would have had eight hundred 
taels in your hand.’ When Wang Ch’Cng returned to the 
inn he put the silver on the table and wanted to share 
it equally with the inn-keeper, but he positively refused, 
and after a time, as he couldn’t induce him, the inn-keeper 
only took his inn money and food money. The next day 
Wang Ch’eng returned home and gave his wife a detailed 
story of all that he had been doing during these many 
days. As they had got money the old woman bought some 
land for them and built them a house. The old woman 
got up early and made Wang Ch’eng »look after the 
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labourers on the land, and kept his wife up to the mark 
in weaving cloth under her superintendence. If either of 
them was the least idle the old woman kicked up a row, 
neither Wang Ch’feng nor his wife venturing to show signs 
of complaint, and so after three years had passed Wang 
Ch’^ng was quite comfortably off. The old lady wanted 
to go, but Wang Ch’feng and his wife cried and wouldn’t 
think of letting her go, so the old woman promised she 
would not. But onq morning when they got up and looked 
for the fox fairy there was not a trace of her to be seen. 



THE MYNAH. 


(Comvionly called Pa Ko-erli.) 


A long time ago there was a country bumpkin called 
VV^ang who kept a mynah which he taught to talk. This 
mynah was very intelligent and could say almost anything, 
and so old Wang loved him as if he was a precious treasure. 
It did not matter where he went, he always took the bird 
with him. He had kept the mynah in this way for ten 
years and more, and one day when Wang was coming 
to his home from a distant place and had just got as far 
as Chiang Chou, which was a long way off from his home, 
all his travelling money was s])ent. Thought he to himself, 
‘what on earth shall I do?’ He was really most perplexed 
and could think of no way out of the difficulty, and while 
he was in the act of pondering he suddenly heard the 
mynah say from his perch, ‘Why don't you sell? Why 
not sell? Why not sell!’ Said old Wang to the mynah, 
‘How can I bear to sell you?’ ‘That’s no matter, that’s 
no matter, only want sell, only want sell,’ replied the 
mynah; ‘get money, go .sharp, wait wait mynah come.’ It 
seemed to old Wang that what the mynah said was after 
all very reasonable, so he really did adopt his suggestion 
and took him into the city of Chiang Chou, stuck up a 
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straw sign as a token that the bird was for sale and then 
began a conversation of questions and answers with the 
mynah. All the passers by were" much amused as they 
heard them, and stood listening to the pair talking, so 
much so that old Wang and his mynah soon attracted a 
crowd of onlookers who surrounded them. Amongst them 
was a eunuch from the prince’s palace who was very 
much taken with the bird when he saw it, and he went 
straight back to the palace and told the prince that there 
was a man outside who had a most amusing mynah for 
sale. ‘Why doesn’t Your Highness buy the bird and keep 
it to amuse Your Highness in his leisure?, said he. ‘Very 
good,’ said the prince, and he ])romptly despatched a 
messenger to tell the mynah seller to bring the bird into 
the palace for inspection, as the prince wanted to buy it. 
So old Wang followed the messenger to the palace. ‘Are 
you the mynah seller?,’ said the prince. ‘I am,’ replied 
old Wang. ‘How much do you want for him?’ asked His 
Highness. ‘I was not selling him,’ said Wang, ‘but the 
fact is I have no alternative, as 1 have no money for my 
journey home and so I can’t help selling him.’ ‘Well, how 
much do you want?,’ asked the prince, and before old 
Wang had named his price" the mynah was heard to say, 
‘Ten taels, more don’t want, less won't sell.’ When the prince 
heard the mynah speak so decisively he was really pleased, 
and he asked him, ‘Are you willing to stay at my place?’ 
‘Very willing, very willing,’ said the mynah most distinctly, 
so the prince ordered ten .taels to be weighed out and 
handed over to old Wang, saying to him, ‘This is the 
price fixed by the mynah himself so you must not dispute 
it; off you go ‘sharp.’ Wang much regretted what he had 



done, but there was no help for it, so he picked up the 
money and went away with his lips sticking* out, while the 
prince sat in the room talking to the mynah. He really 
could respond most correctly, and the prince liked him 
awfully. Fearing that he might be hungry he gave him 
some meat to eat, and when the mynah had eaten his 
fill he said, ‘Want bath,’ so the prince told someone to 
bring a large golden basin and to bale some water into 
it. Then he himself opened the door of the cage and let 
the mynah out to bathe. The mynah hopped into the basin 
and had an enjoyable wash, and when he had finished he 
flew on to the lop of a toilet glass and shook his feathers 
as he talked to the prince. When he had finished preening 
his feathers with his beak and was thoroughly dry, he 
said, ‘Fm off,’ with which he s])read his wings, flew away 
over the tops of the trees and in the twinkle of an eye 
was not to be seen any more. This put the prince in a 
state of excitement and he ordered his servants to make 
haste and find the mynah seller, but by this time who 
knew where the mynah seller had goner and the only 
thing the prince could do was to give vent to vain curses. 

Old Wang was afterwards seen strolling about the 
streets of the capital of Shensi, carrying a mynah on a stick. 



HSIANG KAO. 


Hsiang Kao was a T’ai-yiian man who lived with 
his elder brother Hsiang Sheng, the son of a concubine, 
the two brothers hitting it off together capitally. Hsiang 
Sh6ng had made the acquaintance of a girl called Po-ssu, 
and the pair engaged themselves to each other under a 
sworn and secret compact, but as Po-ssri’s mother wanted 
an excessive amount of betrothal money H.siang Sh6ng 
could not manage to raise it at once, and their marriage 
was consequently put aside for the time. 

Then came a year of drought throughout the whole 
province when all the roots of grass and leaves of trees 
were eaten clean by the people, and Po-ssu and her mother 
had nothing to- live upon. So pressed were they by hunger 
and cold that the mother wanted to rriarry again, but it 
was necessary first to dispose of Po-ssu in marriage before 
she could make her own arrangements. Now there lived 
in the same village a local braggart called Chuang who 
had been a constant admirer of Po-ssii, and hearing at this 
juncture that her mother wanted to marry again but wished 
first of all to marry off her daughter, he was extremely 
pleased and promptly commissioned a friend to announce 
that he wanted to apply for Po-ssti as a concubine. Her 
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mother being desirous at this time of marrying off Po-ssfi 
at the earliest possible opportunity, what did she care 
whether it was to be wife or concubine? All she wanted 
was to get a master for her and be done with it. But 
when she came to consult Po-ssci the latter said to her 
mother, ‘Isn’t the reason of the parting between us two 
that we* may be saved from death by starvation and escape 
with our lives? If you give me to a man as his concubine 
won’t it be like jumping out of a flat basket into a hole? 
If you compare the two alternatives, is there much of a 
preference? Were 1 to follow my own inclinations I should 
prefer to marry Hsiang Sheng, for at any rate we shall 
live as husband and wife.’ Her mother thoroughly approved 
of Po-ssu’s suggestion, so .she promptly sent someone to 
find Hsiang Sheng and mention the matter to him. , 
It was fortunate that just at this time Hsiang Sheng 
had lost his wife and had not yet married again, so when 
he heard this joyful news about Po-ssii he was highly 
delighted and set to work as hard as he could to raise 
the needful and to carry out arrangements. He had just 
brought Po-ssii as a bride to his home when the man 
Chuang heard of his having taken her to wife, and he 
flew into a great rage and went gesticulating all over the 
place, cursing him all he knew. ‘He dares to steal away 
my best girl, does he? there isn’t standing room for the 
two of US; if he e.xists then I don’t, that’s all,’ said 
he, and one day while he was walking on the road he 
met Hsiang Sheng plump. Truly it was a case of ‘one 
sight of the hated one makes the eye particularly bright,’ 
and Chuang pointed at Hsiang Sheng and cursed him for 
all he was worth. Hsiang Sheng wouldn’t fjubmit to that 



and cursed him back, whereupon Chuang shouted to his 
servants, ‘Thrash him for me,’ and at these words these 
blackguards of menials, really just like foxes assuming the 
majesty of tigers, gave Hsiang Sheiig such a drubbing 
that he was eight parts dead, and when they had finished 
beating him they skedaddled at full speed. When Hsiang 
Kao heard the news of his elder brother having been 
beaten and ran olf to have a look at him he found that 
the breath was already out of his body. Filled with rage 
and indignation he drew up a petition bringing an action 
against Chuang, but Chuang was too good a wirepuller, 
and there was no place from the prefecture and sub-prefecture 
at the top down to the under sub-prefecture and magistracy 
at the lower end in which he had not laid out money and 
bpught connivance, so that wherever the petition went it 
was always disregarded. Hsiang Kao was thoroughly exaspe- 
rated, and, said he, ‘Though there is no place in which 
I can proclaim my wrongs I can still get a sharp sword 
and kill him, and even if I have to pay the forfeit of my 
life for his I shall anyhow give vent to my rage.’ He 
thereupon proceeded to thrust a dagger into the bosom 
of his coat, hid himself on a hilly road in a place where 
the grass grew thick, and waited there for Chuang. But 
it had not occurred to him that as the days went on his 
scheme would gradually leak out, and Chuang got to 
know that someone wanted to do him an injury, so he 
took the most rigorous precautions for his safety. There 
was moreover in the village a professional athlete, a Fen- 
chou man, called Chiao T’ung, who was particularly fond 
of military exercises and could also shoot with the bow, 
and Chuang engaged him at a high salary to come and 
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act as his bodyguard. When Hsiang Kao saw this he 
realised that there really was no way of getting to work, 
but although this was so he never in the slightest degree 
relinquished his intention of killing Chuang, and still waited 
about every day by the side of the road, saying to him- 
self that if by any chance Chuang should be off his guard 
he might possibly give him a stab. One very hot day he 
was hiding in the grass when there suddenly came a blast 
of cool wind. He lifted up his head to look, and there 
were peals of thunder and flashes of lightning coming up 
from the north west, and, in the turn of an eye, ha! ha! 
just see! high wind, heavy rain, great stones of hail just 
gave Hsiang Kao .such a cruel buffeting that he was wet 
through and icy cold and itched and smarted unbearably. 
Now, on the slope of the hill there was a temple to the 
spirit of the mountain, and Hsiang Kao had nothing for 
it but to make an effort and drag himself to this temple 
for shelter. Fortunately the priest of the temple was an 
old acquaintance of his who in former days had been to 
the village to beg alms, and Hsiang Kao had given him 
money and food as well, so when the priest saw that 
Hsiang Kao’s clothes were all wet he produced a Taoist 
robe and gave it to him saying, ‘Kind Sir, you take off 
those wet clothes and dry them and wear this dry coat 
meanwhile which will serve in a small degree to fend off 
the cold.’ Hsiang Kao took it from him, removed his wet 
clothes and changed into the priest’s robe. He still felt 
cold, but there was no help for it, so he just bore it and 
waited for fhe weather to clear up. But he was that cold 
that he shivered all over and just squatted down with his 
body all huddled up, thinking to himself, ^This squatting 
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is like that of a dog, most unseemly to be sure! Now, 
who would have imagined that as he reflected thus a 
dreadful thing happened. His body grew all over striped 
and spotted fur, and his own form changed into that of 
a tiger, while the priest had disappeared he did not know 
where. Hsiang Kao was greatly alarmed, and was also 
very angry and indignant at the trick the priest had played 
upon him, but then his thoughts suddenly took another 
turn and he reflected that if by means of this shai^e he 
could get hold of his enemy and chew his flesh into a 
pulp and swallow him that wouldn’t be bad. When his 
thoughts had reached this point his spirits rose, and he 
stood up, gave a stretch and a yawn, scratched an itching* 
.spot, shook his fur and stalked out from the temple a 
complete tiger in appearance. Down the hill he went, 
waving his tail, and as he wended his way with the gra.ss 
and shrubs moving around him he felt very majestic indeed. 
When he had come to his old spot he noticed a corpse 
lying in the grass, and when he had had a look at it he 
saw it was his own body. Then he realised the situation. 
‘Blest if I’m not dead,’ said he, ‘and as there is no one 
to attend to this corpse the wild beasts and birds are 
sure to eat me piecemeal.’ So the only thing to be done 
was to rake up the grass all round with his paws and 
cover up the corpse, he himself keeping guard over it. 

Early next morning Chuang with a crowd of attendant 
blackguards passed by that way, and the tiger sprang 
savagely out from the grass, seized Chuang with his mouth, 
dragged him off his horse, held him down on the ground, 
just as a cat does when eating a mouse, and ate Chuang’s 
head at a mouthful. When Chiao T’ung, the escort man. 
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saw that his master was being eaten by a tiger he hur- 
riedly drew his bow, fitted an arrow, aimed at the tiger 
and let fly. Whiz it went and hit him full in the stomach, 
and, as they looked, the tiger gave one roll over and died. 

At this crisis Hsiang Kao thought that he himself 
had been hit by the arrow and he got a great scare, but 
when he came to open his eyes and look,’ there he was 
still lying on a heap of grass as before, with a sort of vague 
feeling as if he had been dreaming and. had just awakened 
from the dream. There was not a single joint or part of 
his body that did not ache, and it was only after another 
night had gone by that he was able to walk very slowly, 
and then he trudged wearily to his home resting 1 don't 
know how ntany times upon the way. 

From the first, when Hsiang Kao’s home folks foupd 
that he did not come home for several nights in succession, 
they were very uneasy, and just when their agitation was 
at a climax and they were about to send people to look 
for him Hsiang Kao turned up. They were all delighted 
and gathered round looking at him and asking questions, 
but H.siang Kao was that tired he couldn’t say a single word. 

By this time the men in the street were all talking 
of Chuang’s having been eaten by a tiger on the previous 
day, and all those of them who had heard the report and 
were acquainted with Hsiang Kao came along to tell him 
of the occurrence. After a few days had passed Hsiang 
Kao began to feel that he was progressing towards recovery, 
and then it was that he said to his home folk that the 
tiger was Tiis transformation, proceeding to give them a 
detailed version of the strange story which from this be- 
ginning was passed on from one to anothea until it became 
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a sort of historical incident. It eventually got to the ears 
of Chuang’s son, who came to the conclusion that Hsiang 
Kao must have monkeyed his father by black arts and 
brought about his death in this tragic way, so he lodged a 
plaint against Hsiang Kao in the District Magistrate’s court. 

Now, I ask you, how could the Magistrate place any 
credence in such mad talk as that of a man changing 
into a tiger and eating people? He naturally drove Chuang’s 
son away and took no notice of him, making him enter 
into a bond admitting that he had falsely accused an 
innocent person. 



CURSING THE DUCK. 


There was a resident in the Pai-chia village to the 
west of the capital whose name was Wang. This old 
Wang had been a gourmand all his life, but there was 
one thing about him ; although he could not be reckoned 
a poor man he couldn’t bear to spend money. If he could 
eat at other people's e.xpense his mouth never stopped 
going until he had filled his stomach full, but if it was 
a case of eating his own things that was another matter 
altogether, for, as he objected to spending money in the 
purchase of good food, the only thing he could do was 
to make shift with something to .satisfy his hunger and 
be done with it. 

One day old Wang .saw some ducks that were kept 
by a neighbour of his called Liu sunning themselves out- 
side his door half asleep and half awake. These ducks 
were very glossy and sleek and were also fat and large; 
truly most appetising they appeared, and after looking at 
them for a long time old Wang’s greed was provoked 
and almost involuntarily he pounced upon one of them 
and carried it in his arms into the house where he forth- 
with killed it and put it into a pot to boil. When it was 
properly boiled he ate it and derive^ nflich satisfaction 
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from the meal. Thought he to himself, ‘The way in which 
I stole old Liu’s duck to-day and ate it was capital. 
The duck is now in my inside, and all the ducks reared 
by old Liu will get by and bye in the same way into 
my inside.’ That night old Wang slept until midnight 
and then woke with an itching sensation all over him 
which was unbearable, and when daylight came 'and he 
had a look, there was a pretty go! Ouills of feathers 
had grown out all over his body, and before noon had 
come they had grown into a mass of white duck’s feathers. 
Not only did it pain him unbearably when he plucked 
them out, but there was another curious thing; the more 
he pulled them out the more lu.xuriantly did they grow. 
When old Wang saw that this treatment was unsatisfactory 
he did not venture to go on [ducking them out and went 

to bed in a .state of utter dejection. He lay on his bed 

for a long time tossing about from side to side unable 
to sleep, but at last he did get to sleep and then he 

dreamed a dream. He dreamt that a man came and .said 

to him, ‘This complaint of yours is a [)unishment from 
Heaven upon you for .stealing a duck, and, if you want 
to get well from your complaint, unless you get the original 
owner of the lost duck to curse freely before your face 
you never will recover.’ 

Now this Mr Liu, the owmer of the lost duck, was 
a simple, honest, quiet sort of a man who never could 
quarrel with people, much less curse them open-mouthed, 
and when old Wang went off early in the morning to 
his house to see him Mr Liu invited him to come in and 
sit down, asking him what his business was. ’It was your 
establishment 'chat lost a duck, wasn’t it Sir?’ said old 
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Wang. ‘Yes, it was my establishment that lost it,’ replied 
Mr Liu, ‘but it is a matter of very small importance; why 
do you mention it?’ ‘You shouldn’t speak like that Sir 
about losing a duck,’ said old Wang, ‘As a matter of 
fact it was old Li who lives to the west of you that stole 
it and ate it, and you really must take and give him a 
swearing at and caution him a bit, for, if you don’t curse 
him, he will get into the habit of stealing them later on, 
and what will you do then?’ 

Reader, what do you supjiose was old Wang’s idea 
in shifting the blame on some one clse’s shoulders? The 
person who spoke to him in his dream had used the 
expression ‘curse before your face,' but he had never said 
definitely who was to be cursed, and old Wang thought 
to himself that if he himself owned up, and by any possible 
chance old Liu were not only to curse him but also were 
to send him to the police station, this would be adding 
penalty to penalty, wouldn’t it? And so he dragged in 
someone else, thinking that if he could work old Liu up 
to curse someone else in his presence his duck’s feather- 
growing complaint would be cured. What did he care 
whether other people were wronged or not? But who would 
have realised that when Mr Liu heard him say that his 
duck was stolen by the man Li, he was not in the least 
put out and said, ‘To offend one’s neighbours for the sake 
of a single duck! that would not be right. If old Li has 
eaten it he has eaten it; it doesn’t matter.’ 

When old Wang heard these words of Mr Liu the 
feathers growing on his body began to itch worse than 
ever, and when he perceived that Mr Liu objected to 
curse people he got excited, and as theire was nothing 
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else for it he knelt down before Mr Liu and made the 
k’o-t’ou. ‘It was really I, Sir,’ said he, ‘who stole this duck 
of yours and ate it, and in one night I contracted a retri- 
butory disease and grew all over with duck’s feathers. 
During the night a fairy came and told me that I need 
not expect the duck’s feathers all over me to fall out 
except I got the owner of the duck to give a sound 
cursing. I said just now that it was old Li out west that 
stole the duck, tltinking that if you cursed him a bit to 
me this complaint of mine would get well, but as you 
object to offend a neighbour there is nothing for it but 
for me to tell the truth and own up that I stole it. I beg 
you Sir just to curse me that my complaint may be cured, 
but I must ask you Sir to put a little extra energy into 
it,’ When he had finished speaking he again made the 
k’o-t’ou several times to Mr Liu and begged him to hurry 
up and curse him. 

When Mr Liu heard this story of old Wang's he 
laughed heartily and .said, ‘I curse people! Well, really, I 
never! But this is easily settled; I wish you would come 
over Sir and let me see the feathers that have grown on 
your body.’ Old Wang opened his coat for Mr Liu to see. 
Right enough, with the exception of his face, which remained 
as usual, there wasn’t a spot on the whole of old Wang’s 
body that was not white feathers. 

Then Mr Liu said, ‘Please sit down Sir while I think 
at leisure of a few swear words to curse you with.’ Old 
Wang saw that the situation was not satisfactory, for if 
he was invited to sit down and wait while ways were 
slowly thought of by Mr Liu for cursing him he could 
not possibly get well soon of his complaint, so he got 
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more impatient than ever and down again he went on 
his knees, banged his head on the ground and clutched 
Mr Liu by the leg at the same time, bawling and crying 
as he did so. Then Mr Liu did get into a real temper 
and said, ‘You son of Belial, you scabby-headed tortoise, 
you evil smelling muddy egg, I wish you’d roll to blazes 
out of this!’ 

This was enough. Before he had finished speaking 
the feathers on old Wang’s body all -fell out and were 
scattered over the floor and he was cured. He was highly 
delighted and went away with ten thousand thanks to Mr Liu. 




THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 


VOLUME II. — PART II. 


NOTES. 






THE TlGliR OF CHAO CH ENG. 


M, hu' 

— 

^ chia' 

^ tZf'i 

liang'^ 
PJ k' Otl'^ 

A 

^ tsu' 

^ dCang^ 

chang^ 

^ ck'aP 

A 

k/to* 

0 p^i* 

(Sfl 

^Ij 

T£/«‘ 


a proper name, 
a tiger, commonly called 

a household, a family. 

two individuals. A family consists of so many 
“mouths”. , there are 

five people (male or female) in their family, p . 
individuals in a family, 
to rent, lease. 

an open space. 1 

a threshing floor. 

a court yard. | 
to depend upon, to fight, 
here, to cut or collect. 

firewood, kindling. 


to pass one’s days, to subsist. 


to arrange in order, 
gentlemen. 


gentlemen, all you gentle- 
men. 
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^ k'n'^ 

bitterness, poverty. 

— • i' 

directly, i 

ch'ing' 

clear, \ very early in the morning. 

^ tsao^ 

early. ] 

Jiao^ 

1 in order that she might prepare. 

3p /’/■«/- 

Ai/' 

1 level with the west; nearly sundown. 

Pf A’<?" 

chiii'^ 

but. i 

[ and then, 
then. ( 

^ chao- 
^ 4:A/- 

1 got impatient, or annoyed. 

rA?/-’ 

to prop, j 

h shang* 

upon. 1 

kuaP 

a St ah. lent upon a crutch or stah. 

Av/w* 

a stick. 1 

/';/v 

Arto'* 

1 

to entreat. ) 

to entreat, appeal to for help. 

to appeal. ( 

ckieh' 
^ fang' 

a street. ) 

1 a neighbour. 

a lane. ] 

1 

In A.r’ 

here, as frequently, for, on behalf of. 

^Ij 

#^t or 

#J tao^ 

j here, as often, implies the unexpected. The neighbour 

1 might have objected but, fao, on the contrary, he 
) very kindly went. 

^ kari^ 

to drive. i 

^ chin^ 
^ti 

pressing, 1 , 

urgent. ( Promptly. 

Jy- 1 
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till'' 


# /"•’ ) 

/s/< j 

jj|j WM«® 

J^L 

chiao^ 

^ lao^ 

Id 

^ ssd'^ 
cWii* 

•/^ /;//(?■ 

^ yw-' 

1^ fling- 

^ liao 
;^3l chih ‘ j 

^ hsien^ | 

knei'^ 


here, was wont to. 
a heap, to heap, 
torn, broken. 1 

t 

boiled to a ra". | 


torn, tattered, rotten. 


‘ ^ i d flat carrying pole carried on the 

lo can V a . 

, , shoulder, 

burden. 


ground. 

blood. 


to cause. 


the whole ground. 


was taken by the tiger in his mouth; 
c/iiao prefixed to a verb makes it 
passive. 


to seize with 
the mouth. 

dead, i 


* she went off into a swoon and came to 
alive, i 


the same as, like. 


demented. 


*a District magistrate. 


to kneel. 
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han^ 
yuan' 
^ wang^ 
^ tso^ 

^ t'a7tg- 

chatt* 

’it a* 

0^ shiio' 

— i' 

^ sheng' 
erh 

M 

^ ming^ 

— i' 

^ chia' 
% erh 

^ f«' 

^ tien^ 


to cry aloud. 1 

I shouting out her grievances, 
wrong, oppres- I 

sed, in vain. | 
to sit, take a seat, j 

a hall, seat of took his seat on the bench, 
judgment. ) 

•a court, office, j 

an official un- | official underlings, runners, lictor 
derling. ) 

to st.and. j 

erect, to stood erect, 
establish. ! 
to say. 1 

a. / uttered the words, ejaculated, 

sound. I 


broken. 1 

property, [ ruined in fortune, 
occupation. ) 

to pass, get through. 1 to pass one’s existence, 
life, existence. i ‘o manage to live. 

people of the same family. 

not, nothing. 

to lean against, depend upon. 

to lean against, depend upon. 

great. | 

I your worship, 
mister, j 

grace, kindness. 

rule, law. 


grace, favour, bounty. 
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tuan* 
^ kao^ 

^ wang- 

^ chin^ 
^ erk 

Jg kuai* 
pf k'o^ 

^ iien - 

^ clCuan^ 

Aj^ /i!j7«' 
'^yen^ 

]^ erh 


to judge, decide, positively. 

to bring an action or accusation against. 

old. 1 

/ stupid with age. 
stupid. ^ "" 

a prince, j 

ruler. the law, laws, 

a law’. ) 

to rule, regulate. 


/ with one continuous effort, 
strength, i 


to shout, call i ^ 

f to over-awe by bawling, threatra 

to frighten. | majesty of the law. 


very. 

can. 

pity. 


very much to be compassionated, kiiai here, 
as often, is used in the sense of very, or 
much. Jc 0 is here used adverbially. 


to await. ) 

aw’ait a summons. 


to summon. ) 

a final particle implying doubt, or command, or 
an invitation, 
dead. 1 


heart. 

eye. 


narrow minded, obstinate, hsin yen, the 
heart’s core ; a heart dead to impression. 


not. Here, short for except, unless. 


7 
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{t| ch'u' 
-^p'iao^ 
^ tsao^ 

tr 

ch’iaP 
^ erh 

^ cJCai'^ 
^ ^/////" 

mo 

|eJ A///- 

^ s/ii/i^ 
1^ /mP 
Kp ckp 

]^ chiu^ 
m /islng^ 
y' liao 
\S chiti^ 

— * P 

ch'iao- 

chien^ 

hou^ 

‘j^ huP 


to issue. I issue a warrant. ;/« jhi p"iao^ a 
a ticket, j warrant for arrest. 


black. j 

a jailer, an official • a police runner, lictor. 
attendant. ( 


verb of action. | 

a salute by ben- ’ 
ding the knee. 1 

) 

to send. 

to send, appoint, 
depute, 
to employ. 


to salute by bending the knee 
or kneeling on one knee. 


to send on official duty or 
employment. 


what kind of business, what it was all about. 


here, to reply, or report to a superior, 
immediately. / 

thereupon, then and there. 

then. ] 

to awake. j 

had recovered from his drink. 

wine, strong drink. \ 

directly he saw, when once he saw. 
after. j 

repentance, to repent, j repentance. 

to put off with excuses, 
to defer by excuses. 


to ward off, 

tg fill up, close, cork up. 
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mei'^ 

g<‘ 










it did not give him thought, did not 
worry him, or absorb his thoughts. 


attention. 


to hand back, to return for 
to hand in, deliver up. cancellation. 

anger, indignation, to get angry. 

to become, to manifest, j became agitated, 
agitated, flustered. manifested uneasiness. 


to knock, thump. beat his head upon the ground, 
the head. a k’o-t’ou. 


ta^ verb of action. 


to hunt wild animals. > hunters. 


daylight, day-time, j 

. , f day and night, daily and 

^ * 1 nightly. 

ly- 


a hole, cavern, 
a hole. 


a hole. 


/jT ang- to hide. 


fashion. 


whatever happened. 


to melt, dissipate. 


fulfilled his mission. 


a mission. 


a shadow, trace, vestige. 



lOO 


ig chc'^ 

— z’ 

^ liao 
| b { hzii- 

SS 

'\f)jcng^ 

t'ao^ 

^ hsien* 

^ /««•’ 
tzi> 

— i' 
/un'^ 

^ tung' 
^ jl'wVA* 

kao^ 


thus. j 

f this coming about, this eventuality, so 
^ [ it came about. 

come. ] 

/nadc it hard on. Fi/ is here a verb. 


to report. 

still, still as before. 

begging for an extension of time. 
ksien short for ^ chan^ 
/isien*, to extend the limit of time. 

boards, or bamboo .slats with which offenders are 
beaten. 

I one succession, successively. 

successive. 


to demand, solicit, i 
a limit, limit of time. ) 


had a grievance, was a wronged individual. 


^^st. I one of the five sacred mountains, 

a mountain. | Commonly called ^ jlj T’ai shan. 

at one and the same time. 

side, 
to pray, 
to announce, 
to squat. 

fo guess. 


praying. 



lOI 


%pu 

# 

t'ou^ 

Vs 


^ lien^ 

tZi% 

'^po^ 

^ ifW** 
h shang^ 


to look, regard, 
care for. 
not. 

could. 


had no time to think about, had 
no attention for. 


to present, .give 
oneself up, hit. 
the court, a case at 
law, table of justice. 

to copy, imitate. ) 

as it were, seemingly. 

like, indistinctly. \ 


I surrender yourself before the 
\ court, present yourself for 
I trial. 


to lock, fetters, a lock, i 

to melt metals, refine. \ a chain, chains. 

the neck. 

nooXfo^'S on. \ harness as a horse to 

on. ) ^ 


;gc shen'^ 


to try, judge, investigate. 


^ chiao^ 
^ dCai^ 
^ chueh^ 
^ cKa^ 


JL 

SiJ 'f’»‘ 

jj^ yuan^ 
^ kao^ 


|j| ^nao^ 


to hand over, inter- 
change, intercourse, 
service, duty. 


to hand over a completed 
task, to acquit oneself of 
a duty. 


to feel, perceive, j 

to brag. J felt surprised, hsin li, in heart, 

strange. ] 


immediately. 

time. 

original. j 
to accuse. | 


I immediately, 
the plaintiff. 


a cat. 
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to frighten, 
threaten, alarm. 

a hall, court, 
wood. 


the stick or wand with which 
the magistrate struck the table 
to call the court to attention, 
or to strike terror into wit- 
nesses. 


^ ckia^ 
ch'ang* 


to clap, pat or strike. 

is here used in an indefinite sense, as in A^. 
people or persons. 

to repay, 1 

to forfeit a life for a life. 

life. 


M. ch'ielt^ 


and, also, all. 
moreover. 


besides, moreover. 


M tang^ 


to act as, serve as. 


kai^ to open. grace, out 

H bounty, grace, favour. bounty. 


T hsia^ 

ck’ang^ 

— i' 

^ cki/P 

chievP 
^ ch'i^ 

3|5 lap 

Pao'^ 


to pluck, pull off. j 

I to remove, take off: used of 
( the hat etc., but not of clothes. 


to oppose, substitute. 1 to pay the penalty of 

one’s life for taking that 
see above. ) of another person. 


a deer. 

to pick up, select. ] 

I picked it up. 


to^ flay, peel. 
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^ Aen^ 

# chiie/i^ 

Wcf-' 

\ 

perceived, felt. | gave her a considerable feeling 

of surplus. Felt she had a 
ample, to spread. 1 good balance. 


remainder. ’ 

~|^ /tsia^ 

to throw, j 

to throw down. 

down. I 

Itfc isUi^ 

from, by. ) 

from this time forward. 

this. ) 

'(B tan* 

only, but. 

ji 

c/«' 

grateful, to influence. 1 

to be grateful for. 

gratitude, to stimulate. 1 

c/t’uang' 
^ hu* 

^ pu- 

a window. 1 

a window. 

a door. \ 

\ 

^p’a* 

not afraid of people, tame, domesticated. 

A 

! 

isatt!* 

~|^ hsia^ 

to put away, collect, amass. 1 

j put by, saved up. 

/ 


to despatch, j attend a funeral, to escort to 

^ sung^ 

to escort. ^ ^he grave. 

Jtb ti^ 

a grave, tomb, j 

. a burial ground, cemetery, 
ground. \ 


to bury. 

chiao^ 

• to call. I 

[ to cry aloud, cry out. 
to call out. 1 

ch*an^ 

greedy, gluttonous. 
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wu‘^ 

hsin^ 

fjl chtmg^ 

^ chi'^ 

3^ chih^ 

H /« * 

^ chuait' 

M ' 

|!R/&«’. 


erroneous, false, j 

heart, mind. ! by mistake, inadvertently, 

in. ) 

since. | 

when it came to, when it came to pass. 

to arrive. ) 


local. 

vagabonds, banditti. 



sole,* sp( cial. 

to deceive, impose 1 

upon, insult. f to oppress, impose 

to turn the back upon, i upon, 

to bear on the back. 1 


an orphan, solitary. 
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Students of Chinese invariably complain of the diffi- 
culty they find in connecting their sentences. Words or 
isolated phrases are generally easy to remember, but when 
it comes to putting them together they cannot fit them 
in satisfactorily. The difficulty is one that can naturally 
only be overcome by practice, but a few hints may pos- 
.sibly simplify matters. It will probably not occur to any 
reader of these stories to take stock of the characters that 
most frequently recur, but if this process is applied to the 
foregoing story it will be found that the character 
occurs no less than twenty eight times, taking the 
next place with eighteen and ^ with fifteen repetitions. If 
we add to these and 'j' , and throw in as the in- 
dicator of passive verbs, we shall have some of the mate- 
rials necessary for joining sentences together. ‘Good old 
Chiu’ as he deserves to be called, takes an easy first 
place as an important auxiliary and will prove a faithful 
friend in time of need. He should never be lost sight of, 
for he will seldom fail to come to the rescue. If an ‘and' 
is wanted, chiu will do the trick. He will help one out 
with ‘then,’ and he will supply a future tense upon occa- 
sion. He will often stand for ‘but’ and generally for 
‘only.’ ‘Which’ or ‘who’ can almost always be ren- 
dered by ^ if it is put in the proper place. ^ in most 
instances will do duty in place of ‘for,’ and ‘the’ is 
rendered by jg or 3IP- Never try to render ‘it’ by 
As a rule the word need not be expressed at all, but if it must 
be, then repeat the noun to which ‘it’ refers. There are 
occasions upon which can be applied to inanimate 

objects, but they are so few that for purposes of study 
they may be ignored, • 



Beginners are apt to forget that Chinese sentences 
cannot be rammed into an English mould. This point has 
been emphasised in Volume I, and the object of the ver- 
batim translation which accompanies each exercise in that 
volume was to illustrate that fact and to show what trans- 
position is necessary when turning English into Chinese. 
This is so irftportant a matter that it is worth while once 
more to remind the student that it is a safe process when 
a Chinese sentence evidently does not hang properly to- 
gether to turn the English end for end and to try it 
backwards. It will not by any means invariably go back- 
wards, but it will be found that an inversion of the order 
of certain words at least will almost always put matters 
straight. The English translation that accompanies these 
stories does not profess to be a verbatim rendering of 
the Chinese text, but the translator ventures to think that 
it is close enough to the original to illustrate the manner 
in which the auxiliary words in an English sentence are 
rendered in Chinese. The best way of all, however, to 
get hold of the ‘dodge,’ if it may so be called, of stringing 
sentences together is to read the Chinese text over and 
over again until it is branded on the memory. The student 
need not always read it himself; indeed it is not advisa- 
ble that he should continually do so. He should make his 
^teacher’ read it aloud to him time and again until he 
has caught the rhythm and the emphasised intonation. 
The tone of every word, it should be borne in mind, is 
not enunciated when speaking Chinese. A large propor- 
tion of words is given no tone at all, and it is just the 
ability to put the tone emphasis on the right words and 
to couple certain of them together as if they consisted of 



two, or even three syllables, which makes the difference 
between a good and a bad speaker. This facility can only 
be obtained by listening constantly to the reading of a 
Chinese teacher who endeavours to put some spirit into 
his reading. If a teacher drones or reads in a slovenly 
manner the best thing to do is to get rid of him. 



THE PUPILS OF THE EYE 
. THAT TALKED. 


t'ung'- 

A 

^tSpi 

^ hsing- 

SLAV 

cWing' 

^ ming^ 
chieK^ 

^ j 

^ j 

pan^ 

chen^ 

^ ch'ing^ 


the pupil j the pupil of the eye. Probably so called 
of the eye. * because of the reflection of the image 
) of the person in the eye looked at. 

language, sayings, speech, words; in literary language, 
to speak. 

a lilac flower tree. Not often used. 

conduct, behaviour. 


custom, usage. 


the spring festival; the day 
for worshipping at graves. 


■ to dress up, dressed, 
to dress up. ) 

even, regular, complete. / 

/ orderly, neat, complete, 
whole, complete, entire. I 

to step on, trample on. ^ 

^reen, azure. 


degree, rank, to test, 
action. 

wind, usage, custom, 
common, vulgar, 
pure, clear. j 

bright. j 

a joint, a festival. | 

every family. 

verb of action. ) 
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^ kung'^ 
^ ho- 

A 

^ ch'un\ 

M ««* 

1^ Hang* 
^ c/i'c' 
^ zveP 

:?£ /««?' 
kuo* 

W* 

ij^ change 
# sha} 

M 

— 

H 

Jjl hsueh^ 


to employ. 

work, meritorious service. 


to work, be diligent, 
make an effort. 


what, which, why, who. 1 what objection is 

, . ^ , there r what harm 

to impede, interfere with, harm. jg there ? 


a flock, herd, crowd. 


a crowd. — • «A a crowd 
of people. 


that. 

side. 


that side, from that side, over there, the 
other side, in the distance. 


the 'Numcrative’ of carts. 


1 the cloth or stuff coverings that fit 
over the upper framework of a 
to surround. ) Chinese cart. 

to embroider, embroidery. | embroidered, embroi- 
flowers. j 

pass. j 

. f the awning from the top of a cart that 
^ ^ ’ j stretches over the animal’s back, 
curtain, 1 


gauze. 

a screen, curtain, blind. 

here, to harness. ^ ^ to harness a horse to a 
carriage, to get the carriage ready. 

a mule. 


• snow. 

to employ. employ, shih huanjcn^ a servant, 

to call. employe. 



no 


met ^ 


^P'inf 

hu' 

yj\ hsiao^ 

jif chik'^ 
1 ^ huP 

m 

M ««® 

^ k'uai* 


TV 

H t'ou- 

forked. ) a serving maid. So called on account 
! of the two plaits into which a young 
a head, j gi^ps hair is plaited. 

isao^ 

the Chinese date or jujube, j 

1 a chesnut-coloured 

gg liu - 

a bay horse. 

j horse. 

chang^ 

to grow. 1 


^ hao^ 

f not, had grown good looking, but loas 
i good looking. 

^ k"an^ 

! 


^ kau'^ 

when. 



handsome, beautiful, 
appearance. 


of handsome appearance. 


suddenly. 


ordinary, | j^jg ordinary life, in the course 

life, existence. | 
enough, fully, 
suddenly, 
as it were. 

; 

rustic, savage. | 

J a boorish youth, 
a youth. I 

straight, straight on; who keeps on. 
to turn, 
the head, 
which. 

a bit, place. \ where? 


next, after which. 


muddy, dull. 

4n account, a bill. 


disorderly, dissolute, a bad 
lot. 



1 1 1 


^ A"' 

f[lj hsien^ 
7 ^/ 2 ^ 


a thief, rebel, robber, 
head. 

brains, the head. 


a person with the appea^ 
ranee of a thief, a villain- 
ous looking person, a 
sneakish person. 


the hibiscus flower. 


genii, j fairies, the ‘immortals' of Taoism and 
i Buddhism. 


s/iac?^ 

young. I ^ young gentleman, the son of a person^ 
mister, j social distinction or rank. 

niang^ 
^ chia' 

a mother, j 

1 a wife’s family, 
home. I 


% 

to take. ) 

to consider, take to 

to be. 1 

be. 

a ji’n* 

an official post, to permit. | 

to allow, permit,. 

^ p'ing^ 

proof, at the will or pleasure of. j 

at will. 

^ skud^ 

to play, trifle .with. 

j to sport or wan- 


theatricals, to play, sport with. 

1 ton with. 


curved, to curve, bend, i 



! bent 

i 

down. 


the loins, waist. 1 


chua\ 

to grab, seize. 


^chc- 

a track, wheelrut. 


— ■ «•' 

^ a handful. 

]^to grasp. ) 




II2 


chao^ 

to reflect, illumine, towards. ] 


Ji# 

h shang^ 

face. 

J 

in his face. 

IF Cheng‘S 

tsai* 

just, in the act of. ) 

j was just in the act of. 

^ tai' 

silly, foolish, idiotic. 


}i^ Icng^ 

cold. j 


^ pn* 

( suddenly, unawares, unexpec- 
to guard, defend. | tedly. 

^U 

) 


®(e 

4fyti 

blinded, obscured. ) 

j which blinded, blinding. 

^ c/intg^ 

to open the eyes wide. 1 


M ' 

> could not open his eyes, 
to open. 1 


the eye. | 


m 

to rub. 1 

to rub with the hands. 

to rub with the hand, j 

^ //>«“ 

together with, both. | 


\jhP 

people. 1 carriage and people, 

i neither carriage nor people. 

$. cU'e^ 

carriage. | 



to grind, to smart. 


i^/««' 

kuo* 

to turn over or up. ) 

1 to turn back or over. 




eye. ) 

the eyelids. 

skin. 1 

yen^ 

^ chu' 

a pearl, bead. 1 the ball of the eye. 

crh 

^yeh*‘ 

1 

night. 


more, still more. 

Mk 

a fine sieve, j 


\ as if passed through a sieve. 


1 

1 

the eye. ) 

tears. 

tears. | 

^ /<?«■* 

lir cki/i^ 

chien} 

^ chien* 
^ti 

straight on end. 

\ gradually, by slow degrees. Note that 
gradually, j when two words of the same tone come 
1 together one or other of them is modi- 
/ fied. As, 7/ian^ man^ ti, gradually; hao'^ 
\ hao^ ti, carefully, properly; tsao^ ivan^y 
1 sooner or later. 

^ wang^ 

towards, j 

~k 

big. 1 

/ grew large, 

in. i ^ ^ 

chang^ 

grow. 1 

tsu* 

enough, fully. 

^ t'ung* 

brass, copper. 

yu* 

the right, right hand. 

iM 

lij i'ung"* 

• as, if. ) 

[ like, as if, the same as if. 
same. ) 

k'ou* 

to hit, stick on, strike with the kiAickles, deduct. 

• 


8 




spiral. 1 

a periwinkle. 

4^ s/ii/i' 

a spiral shell. \ 


a shell. 


I 

medicine. j 

1 a medical prescription, a medical 


a prescription. ' 

\ remedy. 

chih* 

to heal, treat a 

disease, direct, govern. 

^ hsiao* 

efficacious, to imitate. ) efficacious, succesful in re- 


to inspect. 

j suits. 

@ shen* j 

mo \ 

1 anything. 



^ch'cng^ 1 

1 


*y" liao ' 

j became. 


^ lisia' 

blind. 1 a blind 

man. Note that a blind man is al- 


^ tzfi 
^ fan^ 
meu* 
k'ang* 
ssti * 

^ hsiang^ 
5fe kuang^ 
^ min^ 
jj^ ching^ 
^ chieh^ 
^ tsai' 
W| nan* 


i ways called to his face. 

troubled, to trouble, grieved, j grieved, dejected, 
dejected. ) worried. 

a stove dais heated by flues, 
to reflect, j 


to think. 


to reflect. 


the name of a Buddhist Sutra. 

« 

to unloose, liberate, mitigate. 

disaster, calamity. | disaster, serious troubles or 
. rouble, difficulty. ) misfortunes. 
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chiao* 

In 

^ t'a' 

^ ch'P 
^JJ cJCti^ 
^ hsien\ 

tsao^ 

^av> 

^ P'an^ 
m. t'uP 

1^ cking^ 
^ ch^uan^ 
^ chip 

$ny«* 

lit tz'(P 
lH ch'ing^ 
chin^ 
wcng^ 

^ck'P 


teach it to him. Observe the use of kei in the 
sense of “to”. 


to commence. | beginning, 

to begin, the commencement, j start. 

dislike, to dislike. 

trouble, annoyance, j 

( dry, boresome. 
dry, parched. j 

quiet, repose. 1 

tranquil, quiet, at ease. 

ease, leisure. ] 
to sit cross-legged, j 

J cross-legged, to sit cross-legged, 
the leg. I 

stillness, quiet, repose. 


a string of. 

to connect, string together. ) 

to nip with the fingers, twist, tell beads. | beads 

a bead. j ’"osary. 

\ 

as. 
this. 

pure, clear, 
quiet. 

a humming or buzzing noise, 
black. 


thus. 


quiet, solitary, reposeful. 


varnish, lacquer. 


pitch dark. Observe the dupli- 
cation of a word as an intensive. 
cKi (or dCil^ hei, pitch dark. 



^ men* 

boredom. 



^ ssi^ 

die. 1 one is bored to death. 

1 

A 

people. j 




the left hand 

, the left. 


chieh'- 

to take over, meet, catch, ^ 
come in succession, receive. 

1 a sound in continu- 
1 ditioYi. chieh-cho shuo, 

^ shcng^ 
% crh 

sound. 


► to go on to say, to 
i meet one remark 
! with another. 

jpj inc7i 

or tsan^. j 

[ we two. 


'jnf ho^ 

^ pu^ 

what, why. j 
1 

why not? 

1 


^ hsiao^ 

to thaw, melt, dissipate. 


% ch'i* 

dull. 

air, temper. 

a feeling of monotony. 

^ pa* 

here, a particle implying invitation. 

^pP 

the nose, j 



tsfi 

> the nostrils. 



the eye. j 



^pang^ 

to itch. 1 

to itch, itching. 



* p'a^ to creep, crawl. 

tai^ to treat, to wait. 

^ tsuan} to bore, pierce, a drill. 

^ k*uang^ M:he socket of the eye. 


the socket of the eye. 



■(ffi, t'a> 

^ men 
— 

3^ ckhi^ 

H 

^ han^ 
chiao^ 

Ij^ shih^ 
^ to' 

m ku* 

pn* 

liao^ 

')j fang'^ 

^ ts'ai^ 
kuo^ 

^ ts'anf- 
JS ton^ 

^ erh 

1 ^ ying"^ 
^ ch'o* 


H7 


one of them. 

precious. . 

a pearl, bead. ( name of a flower. 

a general term for I 
orchidaceous plants. ) 

dry, drought, 
to sprinkle, water flowers. 

to pick up, put in order. 1 attend to, put in 
to gather. j repair. 

from the time that. 


to look at, care for. 
could not. 


could" not attend to, could 
not pay heed to, could not 
concern himself with. 


then. 

then, just now. 


just now. 


really, truly, 
as it were. 


actually, really was. 


to hide, conceal oneself. 


a bean. 


ying-ying clCo-cICoy vague, 
misty. 

to fly. 


a shadow, 
slow, wide, large. 





mi^ 

fmg' 

erh 

ma^ 

i‘^ 

fang^ 

pien^ 

pu"^ 

ju“ 

ko^ 

jen^ 

i ‘ 

to'^ 

chHang^ 

sup 

chua^ 

nao^ 

paP 

she^ 

k*u^ 

lung^ 

loii^ 

ch^u^ 

lap ^ 

hua^ 

chiao^ 

tzrP 


honey. 

a bee, wasp, to swarm. 


an ant. 
an ant. 


an ant. 


a bee. 


I convenient. \ 
convenient, ready to hand, j 

not. ) 

j not so good as, better to. 
as. ) 


each person, each one. 


atarget, pile, the Numerative of walls. J a wall, 
a wall,^ 

then, presently, to accord with, 
to scratch, seize, grab. 

to scratch. 

to scratch, tickle, 
to spread out, distribute, 
to place, establish, suppose, 
a hole, cave 
a hole. 

to expose, disclose. ) 
out. 


ornaments. 


a hole. Read k^u^-lung. 


disclosed. 


a flower. 

pepper. | a pepper seed, peppercorn, 

i^ed. 
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nan^ 

male. 

a man, a husband. 

'fS tan* 

but, only. 

^ ckao* ' 

according to. j 


fashion, pattern. ^ as before, according to pattern. 




^pan^ 

to shift, move. 

^ s/ieng* 

to remain over, overplus. Interchangeable with 
sheng*, which is the correct form. 

■tfc peh^ 

M ^ 

also. 

still. 

none the less, fairly, passably. 

ch'ing^ 
^ ch'u^ 

clear. j 

clear, distinct. 

plain, distinct, j 

^ cA’m* 1 

’Y li^o^ 1 

except. 

■#r 

to nail, ting*, a nail. 
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At the close of the notes to the preceding chapter 
the student was recommended to make his teacher read 
aloud to him. Much more might have been said on this 
subject, but as good advice, if given at any length in 
written form, is seldom read more than once and is then 
generally forgotten, it will probably have more effect if it 
is administered in small doses. If the student has followed 
the hint already given he will have noticed that the teacher, 
if he reads intelligently, will so emphasise certain words 
and certain tones as to impart a sing-song character to 
what he reads. Different readers will each have a certain 
style of their own, but in the main it will be identical in 
certain points. For the sake of illustration a few sentences 
of the foregoing story are ‘Romanised’ with the tone marks 
given of the words that should be emphasised, the tones 
ot' the less important words being omitted. 

Ch’ang®-an ti^-fangyu“-ko nien‘ shu’-ti jfen®, hsing^ Fang\ 
ming® Lien^, wo*-k’o wang*-liao t’a-shih na®-i Hsien* 
na* i ts’unMi chu^. Che'^-ko jfen®, hsueh^-wen h6n® hao®, 
k’o-shih p’in®-hsing yu®-i-tien® rh mao®-ping, tsui* ai* 
ch’iao® hao®- k’an-ti fu* nii®. Chieh’-shang jo-shih p’eng*- 
chien i-ko hao®-k’an-ti niang® rh-men t’a pF tsai* hou*- 
t’ou ken^-cho ch’iao®. 

It will be noticed that, with two exceptions, and those 
in the case of two words in the third tone bracketed by 
a hyphen to show that they are treated as one word of 
two syllables, every word in the above short extract that 
carries a third tone is emphasised; also that in another 
instance where two third tone words are read, 'as a dissyl- 
lable the first word takes a second tone. This fact suggests 
two rules whi|h it is almost always safe to follow: 
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Make it a rule to emphasise all third tone words. 
When two third tone zvords follozo each other., one 
of the two has got to give zvay to the other., and the 
first generally gives way to the second by adopting a 
first or a second tone or something between the two. 
Sometimes, but not often, the second third tone gives 
way to .the first, and then the second word ‘takes a first 
tone, as in the expression had^ had-trh tso*, 

do it nicely or properly. 

Again, it*will be observed that there is not a single 
word in the above extract carrying a second tone which 
is not emphasisexi. This suggests another important rule. 

Always emphasise second tone words. The emphasis 
will very rarely be misplaced. 

Of the thirteen words in the above extract carrying 
a first tone only three are emphasised, and one is a proper 
name. Fourteen out of twenty-five fourth tone words are 
emphasised. 

From the above facts it will be evident that the second 
and third tones are more important in some respects than 
the first and fourth, and the consequence is that every 
speaker of Chinese, be he student or adept, very soon 
gets to remember his second and third tones but goes 
very often wrong with his first and fourth tones. Amongst 
the most expert of speakers it is seldom, if ever, that one 
can be found who is sound on his first and fourth tones 
and does not often give a fourth tone where a first is 
required, or vice versSi. The aggravating part of it is that 
the Chinese ’never make this mistake, for which no remedy 
can be suggested but constant practice. The student will 
find it a great^belp to remembering tones jand emphasis 
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if he puts the mark against the characters in the Chinese 
text that are emphasised and brackets those characters 
together which are read as words of two or more syllables. 
He will also find it a useful but humiliating exercise to 
dictate Chinese sentences or passages to his teacher with 
which the latter is unfamiliar, to be written down by the 
teacher in Chinese. By this means he will soon -discover 
how necessary- it is to know his first and fourth tones, 
even though they are not emphasised, as well as his 
second and third. • 

Another error into which everyone is liable to fall 
is to apply the fourth tone to words which he wishes to 
emphasise, as one invariably does in fenglish. When a 
Chinese emphasises a word he never fails to give it its 
proper tone. 



THE SOWING OF THE PEARS. 


^ hsiang'^ 
hsia^ 
^lao^ 

^ t'ui^ 
j^cho 

ch'P 

tsfi 

K shang^ 
^ chen^ 
ill shih^ 
h shang^ 
^ cKu^ 
^ mai^ 

ch'Uan^ 
^ 1 ) tao^ 

-f" shih^ 


a village, the 
country. 


old. ; 


an old countryman, a rustic, 
country bumpkin. 


a 


to push, put forward, refuse, 
ing. 


was pushing. 


a barrow load, or /J\ *T- , a wheeb 

barrow. 


a pear, pears. 


to. 


a market town, 
a market, 
on, at. 


going to sell them at the market 
town. 


to go. 
sell. 

flavour, taste, smell, 
all, complete, perfect, 
here, Taoist. ) 

a Taoist priest. 

a scholar, gentleman. | f 
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^ khi^ 

IIj clCien^ 
mo^ 
^fav? 

%lao^ 

% Ml 
^ mai'^ 

^ ch'i^ 
^ k' an* 

Kffi, /’«' 

clCaiv* 

iJj 

ch'an^ 
$jf tui* 

ch'ang* 

;j^ »«’ 

Jt. 


to collect, bring together, join in, edge up to. 
to follow, with. I 


front. j 

to importune. 1 
to bother. \ 


before, in front of, to the front, 
to bother, importune. 


I nowhere to settle, dead 
to settle, light as a bird. > broke, no means of sub- 

\ sistence. 


cannot afford to buy, cannot rise to the purchase of. 


to see, regard, have regard for. 
him. 


k^an is here used in 
the sense of to have 
consideration for. 


greedy, gluttonous, 
all. 

forth. 1 

products, produce. 

to produce, j 

towards, opposite, in front of. 


all. 

a company, 
to taste. 


the whole company, the whole lot. 


a pip, kernel, 
to scoop out. 


to shade, hide from view, cover over. 
|ip, over. 


covered it up. 
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^ ch'iian^ 
tzii 

^ ya^ 

erh 

M 

kou^ 


^ c/w 
chielr 
kuo^ 
tzu 

M shoii^ 


liao 

T hsia^ 

^ /«« 


;g^(: 

^f tuan^ 

X 

/*>«* 
tA«A' 
^ /aj* 


a circle, to encircle. 


a circle. 


a shoot, sprout. 


following after. | 
after, 
to follow. 


to form. 


shoots, buds. 

followed on to, proceeded to. 
went on to, proceeded to. 


fruit. Also written 


ripe. \ 

familiar, intimate. | ripe. 


to pluck, pull off. ] 


) 


down. 


to pluck, as fruit. 


to distribute, fen^, a share. 


I an axe. 

to cut with an axe or sword. 

to cut, break off, decide. 1 

I broken off. 

both. I 

• branches. I 

> both branches and leaves, 
and. I 

leaves. I 
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to carry on the shoulder. 

^ ch'i'^ 

to begin, j commencement, from the very 

hsien} 

first. ) first. 

^ chung* 
\jen^ 

all. 1 

1 everybody. 

; 


•hot. 

bustle, fun. 

bustle. 


to open the eyes wide, to stare. 

^ cho 

staring open-eyed. 




then, just then, only just. 

flfl 

^ ^«««* 

to reflect light. J 

to attend to, look after. 

to look after. J 

0^ /<«* 

0^ Aa' 

to laugh loudly, to yawn. ) 

j ha ! ha ! 


a handle. 

^ chi"^ 

ntang'^ 

excited, hurried, anxious. 1 

hastily. 

haste, hurry. j 

^ chui^ 

to pursue. 

^ chiao^ 

a corner, angle, chuehr-^ a horn. 

"i^ shc^ 

to snap, break off. chP, to deduct. 

^njcng^ 

■* 

to throw away. 

^ chui^ 

to pursue, j 

^ pu^ 

not. 1 could not catch him up. 

h shang* 

up. 1 * 

^pao* 

to carry in the arms, cherish, jq fgei resentment. 


lesentment. grumble, complaii). 
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^ hsiu^ 



^ ku* 
^ shih^ 
^ian' 
'^pao^ 


shame, ashamed. 


to hang down. 

to destroy, lose, 
to mourn. 

spirits. 


dejected, disappointed. 
sang^-c/iL 


to weave, fabricate, compose, plait. 


Read 


cause, old, ancient. | ^ story, something past, 
affair. ) ku^-shih. 

a carrying pole, to carry 1 to undertake the res- 
on the shoulders, sustain. ponsibility of guaran- 
to guarantee. ! teeing, to go bail for* 
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It has earlier been explained that when two words 
of the third tone come together one has to give way to 
the other and that, as a general rule though not always, 
the first third tone takes a second tone, or something 
between a first and second tone. When two fourth tone 
words come together in a compound word, or are repeated, 
the first word may drop its tone altogether, or may take 
a first tone, or the first word may retain its tone and the 
second word drop its tone altogether, or take a first tone. 
In some combinations these variations are a matter of 
local custom, but there are two words, — ■ one and 
not, the intonation of which in the Peking dialect varies 
according to fixed rule. When used alone — . is a first 
tone word, and ^ when used alone is a fourth tone word, 
J)ut both words take the fourth tone when preceding words 
in a first, second or third tone, and the second tone when 
preceding words in the fourth tone. Or, to state the rule 
as concisely as possible, one and not, are four before 
one two three, but always two before four/ 

The following examples will serve as an illustration 
of the tone variations above referred to. 

/sao^ tsao^-erh ch'P-lai, get up very early. 
chin^ chin^-ti kou^-lo^ barely enough. 
kuan^ a pen. 

hao^ hao^-crh-ti tso*, do it nicely, or carefully. 
man* man^ erh-ti tsou^, walk slowly, 
mai* -mingy to show off. 
shih*-yangy a pattern, fashion, manner. 
an* an^-iiy stealthily, secretly. 


— 

titsa 
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®ffl — « — « WjUT 


ko^ ko-ti lai^-^haot 
they came one by one. 

ldi^4iao wd^-mcn chiu^ 
ch'ih^ fan^, we will dine directly 


he comes. 




wo^ cICicLO^-chien t cl 
chiu^ chik^-tao £a pu^ 


hsing-y directly I saw him 
I knew he wouldn’t suit. 




i* chu'-' liang^ A*®, to kill two birds with one 
stone. 


i H 

Ift ^ ^ 


unc '-shih /*, fifty one. 

ti*‘ wti^-shih i^-ko, the fifty-first. 

ni^ shuo'-ti pu^ ts'o'^, you are quite right in 

what you say. 

na^ piP-shih that is not mine. 

na^-ko pu^ tui*, that is not correct. 
t'a'^ pji‘ lai-, he is not coming. 

pu^ kuan", I don’t care. 
wo^ pu^ IP fa, I don’t take any notice of him. 




ptf-chieh, no, it is not so. 



THE TAOIST PRIEST OF LAO SHAN. 



to descend, approach, draw near. 


the name of a river. 

ft 

a row. j seventh son, the seventh in the order 

.-L ch'i^ 

j of sons. 


jtf* shih^ 

a generation, an age, the world, j 

family. 

a son, progeny, 

a younger brother. 

j an old tamily- 

^ chia' 

1 young people. 


from. 


>F hsiao^ 

^ a little boy. | 

his childhood or youth. 

% frh 

1 ! 

to practise austerities, more 
particularly the austerities of 

'jj^ hsiii'- 

V to cultivate, repair, 
pare, as the nails. 

Taoism which, by a process 
of physical and mental refine- 
ment, either defer death, or 

^ lien^ 

to melt, to refine 

by overcoming it altogether 

metals by fire. 

secure the immortality and 
the supernatural powers of the 



>. 

f}l| ^ Taoist immortal. 


to obtain. 

1 had obtained the ‘Way’,. 

H; tao*' 

"he ‘Way’ of Taoism, j had become an immortal-, 
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1 $ shcn^ 
f}l| hsien' 

^ iso* 
^ C/l’P 
^ chat^ 


m /’«■" 

^ fuari^ 
M tso* 


spirits, animal spirits, spiritual. 

fairies, genii. 

top, summit, most. 


spirits, fairies, the 
immortals of 
Taoism. 


a seat, the Numerative of temples. 

even, regular, complete, j 

, . , . [ orderly, neat, 

whole, complete, entire. | 

rushes. j ^ hassock made 

a ball, a lump, collected together. | rushes. 


a Buddhist and Taoist term for reverie, or sitting 
in thoughtless silence. 


^ shuang^ 
}\j faii^ 


clear, pure. j 

. cheerful, lively, sprightly, 
lively, cheerful. ) 

all, common, mortal. 


chiang^ to discuss, explain. 


skill' 

a master, teacher, j 


^ fa* 

; father in the faith. 

father. ) 


skill* 

± cku'^ 

to act, confer upon, apply. ) a donor, contributor/ 

subscriber to clerical 

master. 

) objects. 

^ ckiao' 

delicate, tender. 


^ skeng' 

life. 

delicately brought up, ac- 
* customed to the comforts 

kuan^ 

accustomed, habitual. | 


® yang 

to nurture. 

1 of life. 

pu* 

not. 



you had better. 

* as. 

ck'dng^ 

true, honest, sincere. | 

true of heart, sincere, in 

i(j> hsm^ 

heart. j 

sincerity. 
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M 


t’iao^ 

M pien^ 

^ tarP 

^ kciP^ 
^jang^ 
I® shih' 
% hsiung^ 


to doubt, suspect, 
to delude, doubt. 


to doubt, suspect, be suspicious. 


since, as. 

a pupil, disciple, 
younger brother, 
a guest. 1 

a guei 

a hall. 


I a disciple, an apprentice, 
a guest hall, guest chamber. 


^ chu^ 

to assemble. ) 


] all assembled. 

^ ch’i^ 

complete. j 


^Pi^ 

that. 1 


lit ts'n^ 

mutually. 

this, j 


hsmg^ 

to perform. 


55 ivcn^ 

to ask. 1 


hsiiH^ 

to interrogate. | 

1 to interrogate, ask after. Intro- 
* ductory questions on first mee- 


ceremonies, forma- j 
lities, observances. , 

j ting, such as names, ages, etc. 

•|[5[ san*^ 

to disperse. 



Numerative of axes etc. 
Numerative of carrying poles etc. 

flat, a tablet. * j 

1 2 

a pole, to carry on the shoulder, 
Numerative of ropes etc. 
to invite, call upon, permit, yield, 
a preceptor. * ) 


I a porter’s pole. 


elder brother, 
cyounger brother. 


brothers in the faith, fellow dis- 
ciples, pupils of one teacher. 
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^ tsun' 
tun* 

^ kung' 

Mk'o* 

m 

ts'unK 
^ lieh^ 
^ shcu^ 

pti^ 

^ lai^ 

^ti 
^ na* 




liS 

-yu chiian^ 
chuan^ 


hsiang^ 

^ pinS^ 

Jl. ck’ieh'* 


•g Hang* 
ff /«» 


0^ /ia* 


to obey. 

a meal, to bow the head. 

merit, service, work. 1 

! a task, work, lessons, studies, 
to examine, a task, j 

fatigue, trouble, weary. 

cracked, chapped. 1 

, ! rough and cracked, 

to split, crack. ] 

to suffer. I 

1 that cannot be endured, cannot be stood. 


to pay, as taxes, to receive. 

to enjoy happiness, 
happiness, prosperity, felicity. ^ 

to drop, light, set, as the sun. 

to stick on, attach to. 
to turn round. 

to revolve. in a turn of the eye, in a moment, 

the eye. 
to wait upon. 1 

to wait upon, be in attendance on. 

to wait for, | 
to enjoy. 


together with, united, moreover, 
besides. 


moreover, besides. 


to exhaust, empty. 

capacity, limit, liang^^ to measure. 

to make fun of people, a jest, to humbug, make 
a fool of. 
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ch'ian^ to rob by violence, to snatch. 


^ chcn^ 

to pour out 

wine, to deliberate. 


to receive. 

) 

^ hari^ 

rare, scarce. 

1 to be surprised, to wonder, be puzzled. 

ch'an^ 1 

the name of the lady who stole the elixir of life, 

1 

^and was banished to the moon and turned into a 
three legged toad. 


to bear a person company. 

m 

skcu^ 

to follow. 1 
the hand. ( 

ready to hand, lying to hand. 

k'uai* 1 

1 


lA 1 

tsii ^ 

j chopsticks, the Numerative of which is 

— 2' 1 

I gave it a throw, chucked it. 

^j)jeng^ ' 
^ meP 

1 

beautiful, handsome. 

^ man^ 

whole, full, : 

fully. 

ch'i/v^ 

a linear foot. 

— P 

/«»' 

1 

i equally, the same, 
manner, way. | 


the waist, loins. 


thin, emaciated. 


1 the neck, throat. 

— *•' 

) 

edge, side. 

at one and the same time. 

1^ cKang^ 

to sing. 

t 

^ jAwa® 

to play, play with, wave about, brandish.) to pirouette 

IP «'“® 

^ , 1 while wav- 

to gesticulate, posture, dance. ing the arms. 
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^ kuan^ 
^ ch'ing^ 
skou^ 




^ hsing^ 


a flageolet, clarinet, 
a tube, flute. 

t 

I sure enough if it wasn’t! why, bless 
o are. | | How the words come to have 

feelings. 1 meaning no satisfactory explana- 

f tion can be discovered. 


to clap, pat. 
the hands. 


to clap the hands. 


a banquet. 


a feast, banquet, 
an assemblage. 


( pleasurable, 

pleasure, enjoyment, relish. 1 <^njoyable. 
to send, see off. I 

to escort, see off*. 

to go. I 

a mirror. 

obscure, dull, dim. 
dark, secret. 


jatg^ still, as before. 


as of old, as before. 


\m\ yuan^ 
| 1 ^ cJiih^ 
‘^pao^ 
liao 

^ shu^^ 


round. 

to eat. I 

i.* j 4 .- £ j f eaten to repletion, eaten 
satiated, satisfied. > 


a system, plan. an art, trick, accomplish- 

. a device, artifice, art. nient. 

to study, think. | 

I desire, idea, thought. 



^ hsin} 

^ cJCuan^ 
shou^ 

nfft «««* 

^ />«* 

“y^ hsia!^ 

kao^ 
^ /aVt* 

tztr^ 

^ sho7i^ 
%yeh*‘ 

j®/«* 

ch’t* 

• A>^ 

ch'eng^ 

5£ /’*V»' 
jfe 


bitter, grievous. 


bitterness, suft'ering. j 
to transmit. 

to bestow, to impart, confer, 
can, able, ability, 
to endure, 
to endure, bear, 
not. 
down. 


affliction, hardship, suffering. 


to impart, as in- 
struction. 


ability, capacity. 


couldn’t bear it, couldn’t 
stand it. 


to ask, ask permission. | 

to decline, refuse, i took leave. 

take leave of, dismiss. > 

your disciple. 


to receive. 


a calling, occupation. 


to be taught a calling. 


felicity, happiness, prosperity. 


useless, in vain. 


to enter. 

^ complete, j 

day. J the whole day long. 

to rise, raise. 

Hhe body. 


to start on a journey. 
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^ shao' 

# 

^ t’afig* 
ch'ian^ 

m.pi^ ' 

tan^^ 

%P^'' 

chu* 

>Cj^ hsin' 
man^ 

*<• 

J®: 

5E choti^ 


slightly, a little. j 

trifling, minute, a little, j to a slight extent. 

a time, 
a wall, also 

written walls, specially innen 

a partition. 

to oppose, withstand, impede. 

could not stop 
him. 

to stop. 

heart. j 

full. I 

( absolutely contented. 

a spell, incantation, to curse. 


M 

a time, a turn. 


to lower, as the head, low. 

-# 11 . 

brains. ) 

the head. 


a bag. ) 

ch'ian^ 

a wall. 

the foot of the wall. 


a root. 

IS 

irresolute, undecided. 1 

irresolute, to hesitate, 


beforehand. \ 

^ t'ui^ 

to retreat, reject. 

^ chuang* 

• to strike against. 


to obstruct. 

resistance. 

||^ mu* 

a screen, tent. 




I 3 S 

shih^ 

^fen* 

) ten tenths, fully, 

a share, division, tenth part. I thoroughly. 

//m® 

to approach, about to. 

l#/«* 

to enjoin upon, give ) . . 

directions to. ( enjoined upon him, war- 

to order, enjoin. j insf^cted him. 

m 

# 

collectively, the whole. 1 

; positively r 
must. j 

IF cheng* 
^ ching' 

correct, regular, i 

' proper, respectable, 
past. j 


if. 

/«* 

not. otherwise. 


thus. 


intelligent, efficacious. 

ii 

)|i ch'an^ 

a plate, dish. j 

! travelling expenses, 
to wind round, wrap up. \ 

j]£ cheng^ 

true. I 

genuine. 

correct. | 

:;f^ ' 

1 it does not matter, 
to lay hold of, j 


many, how much, j 


strange. j how strange, very strange. 


strange, peculiar. | 

^ hsiao^ 

to imitate, j 

— 

\ give an illustration. 

^55 

) 

&n edge; here read Icng^ and means precipitately, 

t 
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tang^ j 

1 the sound of bumping. 

^ chin^ 

dose, closely, j 


Sfi kcri^ 

follow. 1 closely following. 

^ cho 

ing- 1 


Pj^ ku^ ' j 

tung' i 

1 the sound of a crash. 

1 

M 

brains. | 


men* 

a door. ! the forehead. 

ts ti 

^ hsiang* 

1 

a sound, to sound. 


(^ hui* 

^ chi^ 

back. 

the recoil. 

to beat, strike. \ 

liang^ 

strength. ) 

1 strength, force, 
capacity. ] 

shuai ® 

to throw or dash down. 

^ yang^ 

to look upwards, j 


A pa' 

J^ chiao* 

eight. 1 

feet. ( 

on his back with his legs and 
arms sticking upwards. 

izti 

) 

• 

tSfl hn* 

^ nung* 

blindly, recklessly. | 
to do, make. j 

1 to make a fool of, cheat, 
j deceive. 

lit chik* 

.straight, to straighten’ j 

^ f could not straighten 

herself. 

up. * ^ 
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^ cKP 

hsing^ 
kuo‘^ 
^ lai- 
^ mo^ 
pao^ 

'j^ hcn^ 

WL 

Ig chang* 

,r?5 

]P[ Hang'^ 
hsin' 


to assist, support, hold up. 

I 

up, to get up. 
to awake. 


to help up. 


to come to after a faint. 


to touch, rub. 

to wrap up; here, a bump or swelling. 

a goose. 

to hate, hatred. 

muddy. ) 

( a bad lot, low lot, dissolute, 
a bill, account ] 

and, yet. | ^nd that was all, there was 

already, finished, j 

good, virtuous. | 


heart. 


I 


conscience. 



Reference has several times been made in the fore- 
going notes to the Chinese teacher, but he is such an 
important individual and so much depends upon him that 
it is worth while to consider him a little farther. People 
are apt to regard the teacher from his comical and objec- 
tionable side, and to heap many objurgations upon him 
for what, is considered to be his stupidity, his laziness or 
his want of ideas. But theref^ is a pathetic side as well, 
for surely nothing can be moi'e monotonous than to drag 
relays of students through the elements of Chinese at a 
salary which is certainly .so small that no one with any 
prospect of more interesting work would be induced to 
accept it. The main difficulty with the teacher of course 
is that he does not know how to teach his own language, 
and the fact should be borne in mind that he is not so 
much an instructor as an individual from whom information 
has to be extracted, and that the student must make him 
impart this information in the way he wants and not in 
the way the teacher chooses' to dispense it. Above all 
things the men who have taught or professed to teach 
relays of foreigners should be avoided. They certainly do 
know how to help the student over some difficulties, but 
ninety- nine per cent of them have discovered that it is 
simpler to talk down to the student’s level than to address 
him as one Chinese would speak to another. The result 
is that the old hand talks a species of ‘pidgin’ Chinese 
which when once acquired is extremely difficult to get rid 
of. A fair test of the style of the Chinese that a teacher talks 
is whether 6r no Chinese who do not teach are under- 
stood as well as the teacher himself. If they are not, 
there is something wrong, and it would be Wfell to change 
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the teacher. Personal experience leads the writer to the 
conclusion that the most useful teacher is the one who 
has never taught at all, provided that he can read and 
write fairly well. This sort of person can be handled more 
easily than the hack, for he will do what he is told, and 
if a systematic line ot study is followed he will be of more 
service than* the hack because he does not know how to 
talk foreigner’s Chinese. * 

Opinions naturally vary as to what this systematic 
line of study should be, but in the initial stages, at any 
rate, the basis of the study of Chinese must consist to a 
large extent of the revision of back work, for no one can 
profitably absorb more than ten or fifteen new characters 
a day. Constant revision of what has been learnt before 
should be the chief concern of the student, and a great 
deal of this revision should consist of reading aloud and 
being read to b)^ the teacher. It is monotonous to a 
degree, as monotonous to the teacher as to the student, 
and here it is that the lazy teacher fails. He will not take 
the trouble to correct mistakes, especially of tone, and 
these mistakes become stereotyped if they are left alone. 
Some people make a great point of writing characters, 
and some examiners insist upon candidates being able to 
write some hundreds of characters as a condition of ob- 
taining a pass certificate. In the opinion of the present 
writer this is a mi.stake. It is a mistake because it is only 
a very small proportion of foreign Chinese scholars who 
keep up the writing of characters after they have passed 
the examination test, and there is not one m a hundred 
who ever succeeds in composing a letter unaided, still less 
■ in writing thb Chinese character in a style that would not 
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provoke the contempt of an educated native. Elegant hand- 
writing is an art Required by perhaps one or two foreigners 
only, and as Chinese is never written as it is spoken it 
seems waste of time that might be more profitably applied 
in other ways to insist upon a student of colloquial Chinese 
acquiring the facility to write a few hundred characters 
which he will forget more quickly than he has learnt how 
to write them. Ability to recognise a character at sight is 
surely sufficient, and the best way to do this is to read 
those that have been learnt again and again in their 
various combinations until they become fixed in the memory. 
Characters in common use will soon stick if they are con- 
stantly met with, and the more varied the combinations 
the more will the value of each character be appreciated. 
As has been said before, anyone who has a familiar 
acquaintance with two thousand characters has a fair stock 
in trade and is ready to make his way through any form 
of written colloquial Chinese that he may meet with ; so 
the goal is in sight after a year or more of study. It is 
important to note that the above remarks should not be 
taken as a suggestion that it is unnecessary for the student 
to exercise himself in the writing of Chine.se characters. 
He should certainly do so, for he will find it of immense 
benefit when he comes to .study the written language, but 
for colloquial purposes reading is more essential than the 
ability to write a few hundred words. 

The next point to be borne in mind — it has been 
remarked on before, but will bear repetition — is to learn 
to connect sentences together. More will be said on this 
point later on, but it is here suggested that the student 
will find it a valuable help if he constructs English sentences- 
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from the English equivalents of the words he knows and 
writes them down in Chinese to the bgst of his ability. 
Here he gets practice at the same time in the writing of 
the character, and if he makes his teacher correct his 
attempts he will learn a good deal. 

It is extremely difficult to get a teacher to talk spon- 
taneously. This is hardly to be wondered at 'lyhen it is 
remembered that he lives amongst entirely different sur- 
roundings, has entirely different interests and finds it very 
hard to make the student, at any rate at first, understand 
what he says. Little wonder then that the old hand puts 
what he wants to say in words and ways which experience 
has taught him the foreigner easily understands, and so 
saves both himself and his pupil trouble. Once more, 
avoid these delightfully easy men, for they are a delusion 
and a snare, and engage one who has not learnt the way 
to lift the foreigner over stiles. The way to make a teacher 
talk is to ask him questions. Prepare a list of questions 
before he comes, it does not matter on what subject, and 
fire them off at him. He is bound to talk then, for he 
must answer, and if he says he doesn’t know, he can be 
told to find out and bring the answer next day. If what 
he says is not understood, make him write it down and 
spell it out carefully\ Another good plan is to get him to 
write out in simple language of the ordinary novel . style 
stories dug out from his memory or taken from some of 
the many well known books of Chinese stories, and to 
spell these out yourself. Your teacher is not going to do 
iriuch overtime work for the salary he gets, but’ the judicious 
bestowal of a gratuity for each new story will stimulate his 
energies coni^derably. If that won’t work, teach him Picquet 
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or get him to teach you some Chinese card games, and 
see if that process does not loosen his tongue and your 
own. These are but one or two of many suggestions that 
might be made for loosening a teacher’s tongue. It will 
certainly not loosen it to tell him to talk without suggesting 
topics of conversation. 


10 



THE TALKING OF THE BIRDS. 

^ chov} 

a Department or Sub-prefecture. 

Aua^ 

to change, convert. j solicit subscriptions for 

origin, cause, affinity, j repair of temples. 

^ skeng* 

overplus, ) 

^ leavings, broken victuals, 

food. ) 

kuo^ 

over, j 

*>■* 

idea, f grateful. Not, as might be supposed^ 

not. ( could not get over the idea. 


go. ] 

^ hua^ 
tsai^ 

fire. 1 

i fire, a conflagration, 
disaster. ) 

PUy shua^ 

to preen the feathers. 

^ mao^ 

fur, feathers. 

huang^ 

St^-’ 

yellow. 

a golden oriole. 

an oriole. 

5^ cAiu* 

to rescue. 

W^feng^ 

ck'eng^ 

mad, crazyr 

•to distend the stomach by over-eating, to over-eat 
oneself. 
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//«* 

sliuo'^ 

tao* 

kao^ . 

la 

1^// 

^ cho 

!^ 

clCi '^ 

5l5 

*J^ //<3:i? 
^ r//Z>//i 

'jg hsin^ 
I^ chih^ 

3^ /2>^^ 


wildly, 
to speak, 
eight. 

a road, to express. 


to talk nonsense, nonsense. 


all right, quietly, properly. 


proof, evidence. 


on the evidence of, on the faith of. 


stupid, silly, idiotic, 
to guard against, 
to prepare, 
wax. j 
a lamp. 


to take precautions against. 

1 

a wax or tallow candle. 


caught fire. 


to connect, 
to connect, 
to believe, 
to submit, obey, 
to designate, compliment, weigh, 
to hum, chirp. 


adjoining, in succession. 


to believe in, have confidence in. 


to begin, commencement, 
six. 


i the sixth of the moon. 

The first^ten days of the 
month have cA"u prefixed. 
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^ yang^ 
shang' 
mou^ 
chia^ 

j|^ ch'an' 
*2 

^ tui'^ 
shuang^ 
sheng^ 

lia^ 

chUian^ 

chiian^ 



^ luan^ 
||S|* chiao^ 

tsui^ 


to nourish, rear, give birth to. 
to injure, injury. 

a certain person. ^ certain family, somebody’s 

a household, family. house. 

to give birth to, to produce. 

to match, a pair, 
a pair, double, 
to be born. 


twins. The Chinese speak of 
twins, as ‘a pair’ of twins. 


two, both. 

to transmit, a story, 
a record. 


to pass on from mouth to 
mouth. 


new. 

fresh, a novelty. 

fresh. 

to listen, obey. an official or- 

to depute, send on an official errand. derly. 
a flock, herd. 

a duck. 


to quack or cackle, 
confused, confusion, confusedly. 


to call. 

to call out, call. 


to call out, cry, make a noise 
as an animal. 


to quarrel. 

®the mouth, muzzle. 


to quarrel. 


t 
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■(ii P'ien^ 

hsiang*^ 
^ ch'i^ 
ch'ieh* 
ch'ih'^ 

0H • 

^ kuan^ 
chtao*‘ 

naP 

ilJ) nai 

%tc^ 

^ ch'ung^ 
§ tzfi '‘ 

^ chao^ 

' 1 ^ nao^ 

^ yen^ 
hua^ 
^ yu^ 

iS isung^ 

M keng^ 
ching^ 

M chiehP 
^fen^ 


deflected, 
towards, 
a wife proper, 
a concubine. 


to be partial to, to favour. 


to eat. 
vinegar. 


to be jealous, jealousy. 


to look after. 1 

to discipline, keep in order. 

to teach. 


a wife’s or mother’s sister, 
milk, ) 

a lady, 
to obtain. 

affection, love, a favourite. 


the term by which con- 
cubines are addressed or 
spoken of ; the wife pro- 
per being called (ai fau 

to find favour with, be 
a favourite. 


self. 

look for. 
trouble, 

vexation, annoyance. 


he brought the trouble on 
himself. 


yen-yu, words, /itm, conversation. In all the talks 
or discussions that took place. 


always. 

more, still more, to alter, 
the watches of the night. 

to unloosen, appease. 

to divide, c/ieng, they were just, tsai, in the act 
of, nao tit rowing, that was naUt difficult, chieht to 
extricate or to part them^ 



chia} 
# tang^ 

% 

^ chieh^ 
^ t’ou* 

^ chi^ 

mei^ 

^fcng^ 

1^ yeh^ 
gg chmig^ 
^ tsuP 

'fi cki^ 
kui^ 
^ fan^ 

shih^ 


li ying'^ 
•glfc kung!^ 
|p chi^ 

■ 0 ^ shih^ 


^ che‘ 

•err 

^ ch'^n^ 
^3t ch'ien* 
cKuai*^ 


to nip, place between. J 

I a juncture, an interval of 
a point of time. | 

to explain, expound. 

to hit, throw, present. ) ^it the point, hit 

a machine, spring, motive. | mark. 


every, each, 
to meet, occur. 


whenever, on every occasion. 


coarse, rough, 
rustic, boorish. 


rough, uncouth. 


a sheet, to open. | 
the mouth. i 


to open the mouth. 


to shun, avoid. ) 

to avoid, taboo. 

to shun, avoid. ) 


covetous, greedy. 

here, whenever there was, in all cases. AMm 

>1111 he wants everything there is^ 

must. 


to give, offer, supply, 
(not to give. 


to supply. 


to employ, 
to use. 


requisites, supplies. 


to deduct, commute, 
to snap off. 

into, become, 
money. 

*to waddle. 


to commute ‘into money. 



;ji0 hsiang^ 
^ fun^ 
fan^ 
tsa^ 
chi^ 
chmtgf^ 
la^ 

^ chu^ 

0 yin* 

^ chu> 

sao^ 

^ti 

man* 

lien* 

^ t'ung^ 
hun^ 

M 

“ pao* 
li* 


alike. 


^ k'u* 
Jg liu* 

^ lians^ 
J^ I'inpf 
^ l<“>* 

^ V 

r^l ckung' 


mutual, 
same. ] 
to chat, talk about, 
miscellaneous, confused, 
to record, 
accounts, bills. 

wax. I 

a torch, candle, j 
silver, 
vermilion. 


a sundries account, a 
miscellaneous account. 


a candle, candles. 


vermilion used for making coloured 
oil for seals. 


ashamed. 

full. 

face. 

thoroughly. 

red. 


made him ashamed. Note ti conver- 
ting sao into a verb. 


blushed all over his face. 


to carve. 1 to make contemptuous remarks 

contemptuous. about, to have a dig at, to treat 
thin. I contemptuously or overbearingly. 

to heed, take notice of. 


bitter, persistently, 
to detain, 
cool. 

a house, hall, pavilion, 
to settle, light, perch, 
a seat. 1 
middle, in. | 


begged him to remain, insis- 
ted on his remaining, tried 
hard to keep him. 


a summer house. 


at the table. 



« ini' ^ 1 ^ W a « 9 « S S 9 Vi i ^ 
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H ching'' 

alarm, alarmed. ) , ^ 

startled. 


strange. \ 


rage, anger. 

^ t'an^ 

to covet. ) 

[ official corruption. 

Hi 

booty, spoils, unjust gain. ] 

^ shou"^ 

, to receive. | 

J to take bribes. 

m '»«* 

a bribe, to bribe. \ 

chuan^ 

to earn; earned for himself. 

HP 

instantly. t ^ , 

immediately, forthwith. 

lisin^ 

to proceed. \ 

^ ko^ 

to flay, reject. / . 

to dismiss from ofl 

J{|^ chih* 

office, to control. ; 

l(^pu^ 

not. I 


obtain, f j^ave no means of knowing, not in a 

ffij crh* 

and. ( P<>sition to know. 

^ chili^ 

know. 1 

chin^ 

to warn, caution. j 

to caution, v/arn. 

chieh*^ 

to avoid, be cautious. J 

p^ hsing^ 

to awake. | awake to an appre- 

1VU*‘ 

to notice, understand. | ciation of. 

J^farP 

to turn, return, on the contrary. 

^ chi* 

auspicious, lucky, j . . 

j auspicious, felicitous. 

^ hsian^ 

auspicious. j 



LING CHUEH. 


ling^ 


^ chiieh^ 

K shang^ 

^ hsueh^ 

kuan} 
® 2 * kuati^ 

# yin' 
mtn^' 


P k’ou^ 
*~|\ hsia^ 
^ hsiieh^ 


(ou^ 

^ mei^ 


the water chesnut. j water chesnut. Here, the 

a horn. | of the heroine of the story. 

a lake, 
to go. 1 

to go to school. 

to learn. ] 
to look. I 

a Taoist temple. - Kuan-yin^ the goddess of mercy, 
sound. ' 


a doorway. 


a door. | 

a mouth. I 

/ 

below, to descend. | 


to learn. j 

the transliteration of a 
Sanskrit syllable, 
the transliteration of a 
Sanskrit syllable. 

to knock, thump 

the head. 

• to salute. 

fine, elegant. ) 

, [ beautiful, 

handsome. \ 


to come away from school. 


PUt-sa is the term us^d 
for any god or idol. 


to make a ko’t’ou. 
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h. shang^ 

crh 
^ chu'‘ 


^P'o* 

kung^ 


iVA 


Hang* 


cAV«^ 


a palace. 


where do you live? 


scorched, dried up. 
to draw, paint. 1 


chiang^ an artificer. 


a decorative painter, a house painter. 


a woman, j a husband’s mother ^Have you a hus- 
old woman, j band’s mother’s home’ ? is a way of as- 
) king if a girl is engaged to be married. 


to fly. 


blushes flew to her face, she flushed up. 


a mould, pattern, j 


appearance. 


style, appearance. 


a mate, to pair, to be fit for. 


a \<^oman, daughter, 
a son-in-law. 


a son-in-law. 


to hurt, injure. 


shame. 


hat hsiu^ to be ashamed, hai-cho- 
hsiu, in a shamefaced or bashful 
way, shamefacedly. 


verb of action. measure, estimate, scrutinise, 

to consider. ^ person’s measure. 


a high mountain. 


here, a proper name. 
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;jig hsiang' 
hao^ 

mutually. 1 

, a friend, on terms of friendship, 

good. ] 

^ clCiu^ 

to solicit, beg. 

^ shuo^ 

^ met* 

to Speak. 1 to act as a go-between 

in the arrangement of a 
• a marriage go-between. ) marriage. 

UK ts'fmgl 
^ ming^ 

quick of apprehension, j • 

intelligent, clever. 

bright, intelligent. 

^ to^ 

many, much. 1 

affectionate. 

affection. \ 

M 

to respect, esteem, admire. 

$ s/li/l^ 

^ s/ii/i^ 

a matter. 1 

1 in every matter. 

/’’i(n£^ 

^p'a^ 

fear, alarm, suspicion, j to be afraid lest, to bg 
fear, to fear. j afraid that. 

2crei^ 

^ c/i'ii^ 

to depute, send, j injustice, wrong, to do an iajns- 
bend down. [ tice, to thwart,go contrary to a 

injustice, to stop. ) person’s wishes. 

HP c/n^ 

]|^ c/itu* 

immediately. | 

i then and there, 
then. j 


to mention, pick up. 

^ c/i'in' 

^ s/ii/i* 

related, personal. 1 

matrimony, a matrimonial affair. 

affair. j 

^ iang^ 

to treat as. 

m/a' 

^ ts’ait 

to issue, spring forth. ) to make money, to grow 
wealth, riches. j 

ts'ai* 

ch'ien* 

• to cut out. J 

. . . la southern term for dowry money to 

princip e. > ^ famil]^ of the fiancee. 

money. ' * 



_t. shang^ 
liao 

]^sui* . 
^ s/iu"^ 
^cr/i 

^ sung* 
^ sang* 
kuan^ 
^ ts^ai^ 
•H. cJCieh^ 
chHh^ 
^ huan^ 
liao 
— ■ i* 

^ kii^ 

W. tsei^ 
H fei'^ 

^ chiao^ 
^ luan* 
■jsi t'ai* 
^ P'ing^ 
-0 hsin* 


the Numerative of matrimonial alliances, 
up. 

year of age. } up in years, advanced in years, 
number. 


a post, office, to allow. 


place of duty, official post. 


a place. 

to see off. I 
to die, mourn. ) 
a coffin. I 
materials. 

t 

temporarily, moreover, 
late, dilatory, 
to delay, postpone. \ put it off, delayed it. 


to attend a funeral. 

a coffin. 


a division, body, gang. 

rebels, robbers, thieves. 

vagabonds, banditti, bad characters 

to get up trouble, disturb, 
throw into confusion, 

confusion, 
excessive. ' 
tranquil. 

reports, messages. 

\o breathe, interest. 


a gang of 
rebels. 


to stir up di er. 


peace, .tranquillity. 


news, communications. 
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Ifi, t'ung^ 
^ t'ad^ 

c/ting* 
^ c/i'i' 

f# , 

^ is' aw' 

'^yiieh' 
^ nicn^ 

IE chi^ 

|:Jl chung^ 

wan^ 
% ^rh 

g fcft'* 

g tZli*^ 

^3EL /w/V 

pn jw 

^ /luang' 
^ pelt' 

# tang' 

^ «K* 

Tj* /jW* 

tna' 


to pass through. 

to run away, escape. 

lonely, secluded. | 

i quiet and secluded, 
quiet, still. . ) ^ 

sorrow, grief. 

grief, pain, misery. 


sorrowful, melancholy, mise- 
rable. 


great. | 

to restrain, to make a compact, j 


most proba- 
bly, probably. 


years. 

to record, age. 


age, years of age. 


middle, in the middle of. 


to wind, to go round, 
a bend, to bend, curved. 


only, just. 


to wander about, stroll 
about. 


talked to herself. 


self, 
words, 
self, 
speech, 
a soldier, 
barren, desolate. 

to run, hurry, betake oneself to. 
to act as, serve as. 

. a slave. 


talent, ability, 
a nurse, mother 


a slave. 
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m shih^ 
^ chueh\ 
jB| mien^ 
Q mu’^ 

^ chi^ 

^ ch'u^ 
^ p'iao^ 

M 

^ ho- 
^pu* 

— i' 

^ cM^ 
^ /w«^» 

pSj j?«' 

jIt 

*1^ ch'ing^ 
^ yuan‘s 

^y«* 

shih^ 

li «• 
a! '•«* 


not. 

to discuss. 

j 

those who did, ail who did. 
to feel, perceive, 
face, surface, 
the eye, 
very, extremely, 
some. 


it does not matter, no matter what. 


the face, countenance. 


a place, 
to whirl around. | 
to flow, glide, j 

what, why, 
not. 


some places, some points. 


to drift about. 


why not? 


so, accordingly. 


one. 

to lift up, raise 
two. 

to obtain, 
because of. 
this. 

to cry, weep loudly, 
affection, feelings, 
to be willing, to wish, a vow 
to assist, submit^ obey, 
to wait upon, 
the body. 

\o stick, attach to. 


to gain two objects by one 
effort, to kill two birds with 
one stone. 


perfectly willing, 
to serve, wait upon. 


to accommodate oneself 
to, identify oneself with. 
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^ chou} 
^ tao^ 
f0 tao' 

H t'tao^ 

ching^ 
hsin^ 
^ kti&^ 

M 

A >’»* 

M/a»^ 

^ w?/* 

^ ch'ang^ 

m. /’«/* 

c/t'ieh^ 

If * 

ck'iian^ 


complete, to surround, go around. complete, en- 

tire, to be 

to reach. , considerate. 

to talk. I fault, to give a person a 

to gabble, j talking to. 

to harmonise, blend, mix. ) to nurse in sickness, 
to nourish. 

to superintend, 
mind. 


I look after, 
careful attention, attentive. 


to pass, exceed, 
in or at, through, from, 
grace, favour, bounty, kindness, 
affection. 


exceeded that of. 


affection. 


human feelings, kindness. 


feelings, 
to annul, lay aside, abandon 
to turn, turn over, 
to subvert, 
not. 

constant, 
to reject, 
and, moreover.’ 
moreover, 
to spread. 

• to cover. 

/ 

even, regular, complete, 
all, complete. 


undecided, fickle. 


moreover. 


bedding. 


complete, even.. 



i6o 



] 

M 

. a watch of the night, 


in the middle of. j jj^ middle of the court- 


a court-yard. | yard. 

g /5,7.^ 

1 repeatedly, pressingly, closely. 

ao ch’iang^ 

VS 

violence, by force, 
strong, good, better. 


to reach. 1 

,1 

below, the bottom, j 

#/'■«' 

•jg 

sound. 1 

[ news, intelligence, 
news, a report. | 

tieh^ 

father, dad. 

^ ch'iang^ 

to rob by violence, take by force. 

^ to^ 

to snatch away. 

tuan^ 

upright, correct. ) to look a person over. 

il^ /tsiang* 

to see, judge by looks, j inspect. 

mcng* 

a dream, to dream. 

tuajv^ 

a piece, section, paragraph. 

tsung^ 
0r hsin'^ 

from. 1 

[ afresh, 
new. 1 

^ shang* 

M 

to hurt. ) 

moved, grieved. 

grateful, to move, mnuence. | 

■;:fy /"WiT* 

Jg| jyuau^ 

square. 1 

oblong, oval. 

round. ) 



ch'iang^ 

to rob, plunder, i 

\ 



to rob, plunder, j 

j to plunder. 

— z' 

one, whole. ) 



^ k'ung' 

entirely empty. 

empty. 

A 

men. 1 



^yen^ ' 

, population, 

smoke. 



to cut off, break, < 

decide. ) 

1 

^ chtieh^ 

to cut off, interrupt, 1 

terminate, positively. ( 

cut off, wiped out. 



) 


sha^ 

sand. 



jO’iK ‘ 

to betroth. 



— i* 

all, whole. 1 



cA’iVA* 

1 all. one and all. the whole. 

to cut, slice. ] 



j4m' 

to comb, a comb, 

) to 

comb the hair, do the 


the head. 

hair. 


to fill up, fill in. 

stuff in. 


|5g Av/,^ 

suddenly, without 

ado. 

is perhaps better. 


to turn over. 




opportunely. 


opportunely, in the 

X^ chHao^ 

clever, artful, by chance. 

nick of titne. 

jM 

the Numerative of sedan chairs, hats, etc. 

chiao^ 

a sedan chair, litter. 1 



I ^ 

sedan chair. 

^ ^ tzti 

^ A' 

a man; chiao-fuy 

chair bearers. 
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tsou^ 

piju^ 

cAck^ 

chu*‘ 

^ chiao^ 

^ /w««^ 
^ kung^ 

■f^ /*■«» 

^ Aa<7* 

H 

^ chu^ 

H ch'ieffi 
kuan^ 

^ Ping^ 

W 

^ tvP 
^yetfi 
jjj shan' 
^kuP 
^ yinP 

Wk 


hurried off at at a flying pace. 


impetuously, 
to walk, 
as. 

to fly. 
to stand. | 

to stop.^ / to come to a standstill, 
the feet. 

a mother-in-law. 

form, figure, shape, 
male. | 

female, j father and mother, husband and wife, 
two. ) 
to pray. 

to tell, announce. 

to collect together, j re-united, to assemble, 

to assemble. j as a family. 

meanwhile, temporarily, for the time being, 
official. I 

1 the government troops. 


to pray. 


soldiers, 
to guard against, 
to block up, stop up. 
severe, strict, close, 
a hill. 


\ 


to guard against, blockade. 


a valley amongst the hills. 

concealed themselves. 


a valley, 
secret, hidden, to conceal, j 
to hide. 
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5 ^ k^ua^ 

)^pi^ 

Ji® Aw* 

1 ^ t'iao'^ * 
|?§^V 

tsU 

'^|j^ c//w«' 
-ffj /!7<a* 

^ wa<7* 
Aow* 

5 ?^ chang‘d 

^ ^A«* 

niang^ 

ZH 

10 

^ j«* 

Jifc tz'ri» 
m kung^ 
’^fen^ 

jfjjl 


to avoid, get^out of the way, withdraw, hide, 
to straddle, sit sideways, 
not. I 

incomparable. 

compare. J 
a lake. 

to jump, dance, 
to tread on. 

hoofs. 

to moisten. 

to change, transform, melt, 
fur, feathers, 
a fierce wolf. 

a measure of ten Chinese feet, 
to use, employ. 

familiar, well versed in; shoii^^ ripe. 

the three women. When speaking of two or three 
people collectively they are referred to by the sex 
of the eldest. In the case of a brother and yotHlger 

sister they would be ■fj^ the two men. 

from. I 

from this time forward. 

this. J 

to sacrifice. j 

[ to offer sacrifice or worship to, 
to offer to, receive, j 

more. 


.to add. 
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^ ch'ieii* 
ch'cn^ 
PI fien^ 
^ lao*^ 
hu* 


sincere, respectful, d^out. j 

true, sincere. | 

arable ground. 

to settle. 1 

I to settle down. 

a door. 


reverential, devout. 



HSI LIU. 


^ //«» 

^ ^VA 

shcng^ 
^ti 
TP chcng^ 
^ ching' 
:|g hsiang^ 

A >«■" 

'^P'inf 

^ /««* 

In >&« * 

"j® 

A 

^ cZ/ja* 
^ tV4 


the willow. 


to fight, tease. | 

> teased her, joked her about it. 
to play. I 


heaven, j 

born ! born, endowed at birth, gifte<f 

I by nature. 

respectable, orthodox, correct. | orthodox, res- 
past, canonical. | P^ctable. 

to look at, see, judge | judge of by the looks, 
of of the looks. | forecast a person’s future 

men. J from a study of his face. 


even, common, ordinary, 
life. 

bad, vicious. 


in the ordinary course of 
her life, at any time in 
her life, never. 


give. 1 
a. I 

• person. \ give in marriage, 
home. I 



to be. 
difficulty. 


her own self. 


to learn. 


chiao^ to cause, 
-ftfc fa 

^ men 
^ %vei “ 

Hi nari^ 

^ tz%i ^ 

Q chi^ 

# ko\ ^ 

1 ^ Ml 

hsuek^ 
sheng^ 
tui* 

^ chin} 
ho^ 
shih* 

Pf k'o^ 

hsin' 

W tai* 

^ cho 

^ ch'i^ 

change 

^ A* 

(3 


caused them. 


to be in a difficulty. 


to suit, to fit. 
‘heart-able”, after her heart. 


I a scholar, a youth, 
to be born, a youth, j 

to match, suit. | one’s liking, to suit each 

strength. \ agree together. 

to agree, harmonise, j 
fashion, pattern. | 
can, may, able. | 
heart, 

to wear, carry with one. j 

J crossly, angrily 
anger, temper. ] 

an elder, senior, one worthy of respect 
a man. 
not. 

complete, 
two. j 

a mouth. J two people. 


a husband. 

) 

This is a difficult expression to ana- 
lyse. It means you don’t mean to say, 
you don’t mean to tell me, do you? 
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not, a negative. | j|. jg cannot be, can it? 


not, wrong. 

1 it can only be. 

shiU^ 

ten. j 


Muan^ 

j ^ 1 ten parts complete; hence perfect. 

^ kai^ 

ought. 1 



as. 1 must be like this, is bound to be. 

lit tz'^i,^ 

^ kung^ 

•ffl: mti^ 

this. 1 

See previous note. 

■ ▼ \ 

pj^ lian^ 

' both parents. 

Bi ch’tao^ 

to look, see. | 

1 act according to circumstances, see 


1 

what you can do, do what you 


to arrange. ' 

think best. • 

^ kung' 

a duke, gentleman, sir. 1 

tzii^ 


1 a young gentleman. 

M k'uo* 

wide, open, affluent, well-to-do, liberal. 

^ Usin' 

new. 1 


cUin* 

J lately, recently, 
near. \ 

BR 

to look after. 

1 to look after, take care of. 

iS 

to respond, etc. | 

jH /w«* 

to connect, continue, join on. 

p /<*«^ 

house; the Numerative of wives. 

iSCMg^ 

M m t. 


] the term used to denote the 

to place, deposit. 1 deposit of the presents defini- 
1 tely concluding a betrothal. 


to hx, settle. 

\ which then becomes practi* 
) cally irrevocable. 

g M* 

from the time that. 



H k'aV 
m niang^' 
hen^ 

1f ;»* 

^ tai* 
g tsii* 

c/t’P 
i® ko* 

^ ming^ 
tsii. 
hu^ 

^ chen} 
^^chiJP 
^ zveP 
^ tu^ 

B3 t'ievr 

^ ^ung* 
jUi tsung^ 

hX w«® 

^ chiao* 
ch'ietP 

3K 


distant from, to separate. 1 P®'"* 

I from, Ir ptr k ai^ not 
not. \ to be parted from; coujd 

or would not be parted 
from. 


to open, 
a mother. 

to hate, be vexed, angry. 
• lazy, indifferent. 

to wait, 
from. I 
from, i 
to raise, 
a. 

name. 


to scold, chide. 


from the time that. 


gave him a name. 


needlework. 


to depend on, rely upon. 

a needle. | 
to embroider, j 
but, only. j 

alone, solitary, only. | 
arable land. | 
ground. 


I only, but only, 
arable land, a farm, landed property, 
collectively, altogether, the total. 


all. 

collectively 
a Chinese acre, 
to hand over, deliver. 

money. / common name for the 

grain, taxes in kind. » 



— • > one by one. 


* ! 




chi‘^ 

to record. 



i^pcn^ 

the Numcrative 

of books. 

tzii 

a register, acceua, book. 

ch'an^ 

long. 



A 

to enter, incomings. 


chan^^ 

Q mti^ 

bills, accounts. | 

the eye, an index. ) 

accounts. 

chieh^ 

to take over. 



Pf 

^ hsing- 

can. ) 

i can be done, 
to do, ) 

^ chiao^ 

ft/"* 

to hand over. 

to give, deliver 

to. 

1 to hand over, pass over to. 

% j/«» 

to have. 

i 


t'iao- 

a clause, section. 1 

m \ 

divided into sections and 
clauses, set forth in order, in 
proper sequence. 

^ k'uan^ 

an item, a clause. | 


^ fAVw^'-' 

to compliment, j 
to praise. 1 

1 

1 to compliment, praise, commend. 

il ncn^ 
nai*^ 

to be able. 

to endure, patient. 

1 ability. 

ts'ui^' 

to press, urge. | 

a head, a person. | 

a dun, tax collector. 
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^jan^ 
^ shou^ 

“fC hsia* 
■05 /«V«* 

S'"' 


5 (^ t'ang^ 



^ mei^ 

±li^ 

0 mu^ 
ti 

k'o^ 
m wu* 

^ cken* 

^ j4fl» 
tzU 

Hlf c/Cuan^ 


to rent, hire, a tax. 


taxes. Not rent, which is 


to bawl, jang^-jangy to make a noise, to talk loudly. 


below the hand, at hand. 


convenient. 


convenient. 


trouble, fatigue, to trouble. 


a time, turn. 

horizontal. 

perverse. 

eyebrows. 

erect, I 

eyes. 


a time, one more time. 


a stern overbearing look, with angry 
eyes. 


can, able. 

to hate, 
wickedness. 

to treat as. 

true. 


abominable, disgusting. 


as an absolute matter of fact, really 
and truly. 


silly, idiotic, stupid, crazy. 


a fool, an idiot. 


to recommend, advise, console. 
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ckih^ . 

to stop, desist, only, | 


^ chu^ 

to stop. 


ceased. 

^ liao 



) 


hsia^ 

down. 1 




lao" 

toil. 1 putting in hard work. 


pains. 1 




M *<* 

to use, require. 

to cross over, pass, an astro- 1 
nomical, geographical or ther- 
mometrical degree. 

expenditure, living 
expenses. 

(1^ t'//^<7' 

to bite, chew, 

to use. 

, a bit, bridle. 

living expenditure. 


ample, sufficient, to apply, 
surplus, overplus, remainder. 

i a surplus over and 
above what is, 
) required. 

ffi fA’«' 
mai^ 

to issue. I 

offered for sale. 

to sell. ] 


^ hsieii^ 

to dislike, object t 

\ 

:o. 


* 7* 

^PP 
^ clCwr 

a pen, an item. | 

an item of money, pi^, the 
Numerative of sums of money. 

^lan- 

to hinder, prevent. 


^Bf shang' 

to consult. 1 
to consider. I 

t 

1 to consult, consider together. 

jlw chia> 

•to add. 


1 


»- /a 

one. 


j to add one fold, to double. 


fold, to increase. 

! 

• 
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connected, 

joined. | 


connected, 

continuous. | ^n uninterrupted 



I string. 

^ tuan^ 

to cut off, 

sever. 1 

^ shuo^ 

to speak. 


3^ wari^ 

to play, j 




i to chafif, cut jokes. 


to laugh, j 


fg w 

talk. 




1 fortunately, luckily. Note 

^ hsing^ 

lucky, fortunate. j that ^ hsin^, bitter, must 

^ k'ud' 

to fail, lose, lessen. ) not be confounded with ^ 



1 hsing^, fortunate. 

Ull^ chuang' 

to pack, p 

retend. | burial clothes, to dress a 

,|| ku^ 

to bind. 

i corpse. 

/«* 


1 

3S chih^ 

to arrive a 

It, reach. not come to, it did 

( not go so tar as. 

JM -* 

at. 


^ ch'ou^ 

to smell badly, a bad smell, stink. 

{f5 

four. 

1 the people 


neighbour. 

near to, neighbouring, j round. 


proud, haughty, domineering. 


to obtain. 

1 when he got a convenient oppor- 


convenient 

1 tunity. 

'j^/ang* 

to let go, i 

^r out, to tend, as sheep. 

^yung^ 

sheep. 

a shepherd. 

^ ck'UMj^ 

forcibly. 



to twist. 

• 

force you to. 
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^ chung* 

Mh*" 

K wa* 

^ chou' 
«?«’ 

®«' 

% kiiang^ 

^ ching^ 
shao'^ 
1 ^ lin - 
huti^ 
ping^ 
lian^ 
tuav} 
^ cho 
^ chien} 

^ panf 

^so' 

M/an* 

& hsieh' 
# “'«■' 


to cultivate. I 
, I farming, 

the ground. I 

tiles, earthenware. 

gruel. 

to twist, turn away, or round, 
a whip. 

a month. j 

, ; the end of the month, 

the bottom, below. \ 

rays. probabilities, cir-. 

cumstances, state 

view, prospect, circumstances, tij^e. 

to dash water against, the driving of rain. 

to soak with rain, soaking. 

muddy, the whole of, mingled. 

ice. ] 

) icy cold, 
cold. I 

upright, stift". | 

i his shoulders shrugged up. 

to contract, shrink, 
want. I 

food. J a beggar, 
one. 1 
• some. j 

minutq. I in a slight degree, to a small extent. 
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^ chiang^ 
chiu} 

'ft chieh^ 

p] tao^ 

"J" 

U ^rh 
^ shou^ 
pu^ 


to expound. 

to investigate, scrutinise. 


to discuss, talk about 
a person, to be par- 
ticular about. 


to be of importance, 
mind, intention, 
to arrive. 


attached no importance to 
it, paid no heed to it. 


the end. > at last, in the end. 


to endure, j 

not. I could not endure, 

come. 1 


'fi jcn*' 
■X'ta^ 

^ mo 
^ cho 


to allow. I 

to trust to, leave to. | 


allowed him, left it to him. 


probably, possibly, more or less. 


hungry. 


ts'eng^ 

shtio^ 

chHng^ 

kun^ 

ts'ung^ 

chung^ 


to rub. I 

to shamble along. | 

*> 

to speak. 

sentiment, feelings, 
a stick, staff. 


to trudge slowly, to shamble 
or shuffle along. 

i to intercede, to appeal on 
behalf of. 


from. 

^ the middle. 


as an intermediary, to intervene. 
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IS 

^ chHu^ 
chc^ 

^ mo^ 

tH chin^ 

^ ch^ang\ 

f|l chting^ 
^ hsm^ 
7f" ts^aP 

hsiin^ 

#s>* 

weiP‘ 

^ change 
^ at* 

*|<gf /isi^ 

^ c/iu* 

Jll ch'uav} 

chiiang^ 


to entreat earnestly, 
to solicit. 


to entreat earnestly. 


to ill treat, 
to rub. 


ill treatment, worries, anxieties. 


to enter. 

an arena, examination hall. 


entered for exami- 
nation. . 


to hit the mark, pass an examination. 

elegant, j ^ hsiti^-ts*ai or B. A. The lowest Chinese 
talent. | degree. 

an aspen, poplar. 

to cruise, go the rounds, j the governor of a prov- 
to console, pacify. | ince. 


a literary essay. 


to help, assist. 


literature 

rules, regulations, a chapter. | 
to love. I 

I to like, be pleased with 
pity. J 

to help, 

to help. 

( 

a plate. 

a channel for water, 
mountain streams. 

stupid, loutish, clumsy, 
to do. 

a homestead, village, f farm work, chuang^-^ 

Jto sow, plant. i 

work. 

to bear on the shoulder, turn the bEck on. 


travelling expenses, a per- 
sonal allowance. 



1/6 


^ ^sai* 
jH* s/ii/i* 
h shang* 

shou^ 

hao^ 

1 ^ hsien^ 
tao^ 

^ zvo^ 



IR hcn^ 
jCI' hsin^ 

'M t'»nS^ 

i\$C shou^ 
^ shua^ ^ 
dCien^ 
shii^ 
ching^ 
chu^ 
shou^ 
hsiao^ 
liu^ 

j§| yiian^ 
ch'uan^ 


in. j 

the world, a generation. \ in the world. 

on. j 

to roam, wander, j 

the hand. I 

) an idler, a loafer, 
to be fond of. i 

leisure. 1 

to tumble over, to upset, i to tumble over and lie 

I on the ground, to turn- 
to recline. | Qy^r dead. 

to feed animals. 

very. | 

. , f with all her mind, gave her whole mind 
( to it. 


painful, sore, very, severe, 
to collect, gather, as crops. 


to play. I 

[ to gamble, 
money. i 

to lose at a game or contest. 1 logt t^e whole lot, 
* i was cleaned out. 

to desist. I 

, , to stay the hand, desist, 

the hand. 



read hsiaa^4i, a 
piejepooket. 
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^ ch'a?' 
^ chao^ 

hsiao^ 

M 

^ssft* 

H^lo* 

91^ /^»* 

chieh^ 
^ k'ai'^ 
BH; yen^. 
± li\ 

M k'o* 

^js: pen» 
erh 

IS ti»g* 

cheng^ 
j®. tsii^ 
h shang* 

W 

n /«* 

Mi* 

^ wai* 


to examine, search, investigate, found itou^jo^nj 
to hit the mark. | i'ini out. 

to pardon, spare. 

to melt, dissipate, subside. 

# 1 ' 

to move. I 

/ behaviour, conduct, 
to do. I 

to let go. I gQ gyjj passions, to be disorderly 

dissolute, j in conduct. 

a proper name. Lo-yang was the ancient name of 
Ho-nan Fu. 
to traffic, deal in. 

to borrow, make a pretext of. 
to open the eyes, get experience. 


to stand erect, at once, j 

I at once, forthwith, 
a period of time. | 

capital. 


an ingot. 

whole, complete. 

an ancestor, j 

I ancestors. 

to leave, bequeath, 
to guard against. I 

to safeguard, a safeguard. 

to prepare. I 

idea. 1 

outside. J something unforeseen. 


12 
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sui^ 
^ yin^ 
^ tz\i 

•> 

wan'^ 

Jt shang'^ 
liao 

3^5 chia^ 
chien^ 
^ chiao^ 

M 

IS 

huai- 

(U 

^ iaP 


^ tZ ii 


to obtain. | one’s wish, to be pleased, 

desires. i satisfied. 


to disperse, scatter, 
broken. 


loosi? cash. 


to finish. 


to nip. 


began to be finished, came near to 
an end. 


shears. 


to cut with scissors or shears. 


unpleasant. / 
remarks. I 


unpleasant remarks. 


the bosom, breast of the coat, to cherish in the heart. 

to produce, fork out, clean out. j 

I to produce, fork 


^ kao^ 


a lock, to lock. 

to melt or refine metals, a chain. festers 


difficult. I 

to express. ) you don’t mean to say? 
to say. I 

pity^ grief. | entreat earnestly, make a piteous 
to ask, say. ( appeal. 
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kao'^ 
hsia* 
^ lai^ 

"Y liao 
^;pcng^ 
^ tz(i 
shou^ 
^ kuan^ 

SSl(> 

^ pu^ 
^jung^ 
fen} 
shuo^ 
chan^ 
^ chien^ 
^ shhi^ 

h shang^ 

— 

^ wen^ 
^ chHetr 
^ lad^ 
gj| t'oti^ 

^pao* 
^ niie/i* 


to accuse. 


brought an action against you. 


to stretch tight, stretched 
like the string of a bow. 


a swindler. 


official. 

to manage, direct. 


a lawsuit. 


to allow, hold, aspect, etc. I there is no occasion 

I to say, it is not 

detailedly. | necessary to say. 

to say. 

a slit, a rent, to rip. 
a prison, to inspect, 
the body, j 

on his person, on him. 


a cash. 

a prison, 
a boss, head. | 

fierce, passionate, cruel, violent, 
tyrannical, fierce. 


a turnkey, jailer. 




ko^ 

wai^ 


tyranny, ty- 
rannical. 


a limit, rule, 
outside. 


exceptionally. 



ptf chHit^ 

^ cho 
ming* 
fan* 
liao^ 
— ?■' 

P 

M, 

% huang^ 

^ hcn^ 

^ /V«'* 
g| fou^ 

He 

^ skeng^ 
315 hsieK^ 

^ chao^ 

§6 

^ cKing^ 


i8o 


a prison, prisoner, 
a criminal, 
to cross, get over. 


a prisoner. 


to get through his life, to 
keep himself alive. 


life. I 

a sigh, to sigh. 1 

a. \ gave a sigh, 

a mouthful of. I 
breath. ! 

wild, to go to wild excess, j dissolute, dissolute- 
rude, wild. j «®ss. 

the back; pei^ to carry on the back, to bear, 
here cruel, hard-hearted, 
an ejaculation. 

to wet, wet, damp. I 

, , , , wet through, 

to penetrate through, thoroughly. \ 


a pillow. 


broke out into. 


to let go. 
sound. 

vicious, depraved, heterodox, 
to measure, calculate, estimate. 


foresaw. 


tq commission, ‘intrust. | to solicit a person’s 
interest, feelings. j good offices. 

danger, peril. 



i8i^ 


^ chia} 


nio'* 


wet^ 


a strait, tight corner. 


k'o^ 
^ tin^ 

m 

t'a>- 

HI «««* 

^ shou!^ 

^ chin^ 
^ chii^ 

A 

^ chin^ 

dt 

lip shun^ 

i^: chiao^ 
^|| hsun^ 

^ kuan^ 

A 

M 


felt very sorry for him. 


to nip. 
to grind, 
not. ] 

can. I can’t be certain that, it may be that. 

fix. I 

for. 

him. 

difficult. 

to endure. . 1 
/ 

that which, who was. 
diligent. 

^ ^ , diligently attentive, 

careful, respectful. 

a provincial graduate, or M. A. 

a metropolitan graduate, or^ Doctor. 

favourable 
proper. 

to teach. I 

to instruct, teach, exhort, i 
to rise, ascend, be promoted 
an official. 


to run smoothly. 

I 

to train, bring up, 
to be promoted. 


mind, 
to think. 


a large thinking mind, a wide or far 
reaching mind. 
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The difficulty of connecting sentences has been referred 
to in a previous, note. Another common' complaint on the 
part of beginners in Chinese is that, while they can under- 
stand fairly well what their teacher .says to them, they are 
quite non-plussed when they are addressed by a stranger. 
This of course is in some measure due to the way in 
which even ,the most conscientious of teachers will temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb, but the complaint can only 
be remedied by constantly hearing other people than the 
teacher talk. If the student happens to be living in Peking 
he has* an excellent opportunity always ready to hand of 
hearing Chinese spoken well, slowly and accurately if he 
will frequent the preaching halls of the various missionary 
societies scattered through the city, or will attend the 
native Sunday services at the chapels of the mission centres. 
Sometimes he will hear a foreigner preach at these chapels, 
but that is no disadvantage, rather the reverse, for he will 
then discover how tljoughts and ideas formed in the foreign 
mind are given e.xpression to in Chinese, not perhaps 
always with idiomatic nicety, but generally extremely well. 
In fact, it is the missionaries who lead the way in -the 
vernacular, wherever they may be, and though, of necessity, 
there is a certain religious terminology in all sermons or 
addresses on religious subjects which is not always under- 
stood by the native outsider, there is much besides to 
listen to with profit as an object lesson in colloquial 
^)hinese. Then, if you do not object to taking your seat 
amidst a Chinese audience, always civil and friendly, go 
and listen to the professional story teller wbo is to be 
found at fairs and temple gatherings or in frequented 
pleasure resorts. He will be less easy to understand than 



the preacher for he often indulges in historical stories and 
talks more rapidly than the native evangelist, but a few 
afternoons spent in listening to him will accustom the ear 
to his style of talking helped out, as it is, by alluring 
gesture and facial expression which is a study in itself. 
The same results in a modified degree can be obtained 
by a modest expenditure if a story teller is hired for a 
private seance at so much an hour, but to get the artistic 
story teller at his best he must be heard when he is 
dependent upon the appreciation of his audience for his 
earnings and is not talking by contract. 



TS’U-CHIH. 


ts'u^ 
jin chilt^ 

l^ch'U^ 
1 ^ ch'U ‘ 
^ ch'ad^ 
hstian^ 

^ nien^ 
^ chien} 
^ iang^ 
^ wati^ 

M-i' 

^irh 

^ min^ 
^ chien} 
^ tsung^ 
^ pu^ 

^ mienP 


quick, urgent, j 

.' the literary term for a cricket, 
to weave. | 

a worm, cricket, j 

: the colloquial term for a cricket. 


the court, a dynasty. chao\ morlling. 
to proclaim. 


virtue, kindness, 
a year, 
between, in. 

i 

to treat as, stand for. 


Hsiian-tc, the style of the reign 
of the fifth emperor of the Ming 
Dynasty. 


in the year of. 


^ I playthings. The term wan-i-erh is applied 

idea. > to anything to which a distinct name can- 

l not be given ; as “thingumbob” in English. 


the people, the common people, subjects, 
amongst. 


from a- 
mongstthe 
people. 


kindred, clan. 


to avoid, escape from, dispense with. 


unavoidable. 
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hud^ 

^ ch'tn^ 

Jt. shang!^ 
sM'^ 

j|fe chin^ * 

tf 

^ fAi«' 
c/(V«^ 
liao 

^ li* 

mio^ 

'#• li»S* 

h shatig* 
@ yin^ 

lit 

^fen* 

^ chiao^ 
^ ch'ai^ 

M WK* 
^ /ai* 


luxuriant, brilliant, variegated. ^ or f|| ^ , 
one of the names for China. 


to receive, offer to. | eurry favour 

to receive from, be the recipient of. | with, flatter. 

1 

above. 

to manage, an officer, 
to send in. 

1 

a class, sort. 


a superior officer. 


became. 


an expert, a professional. 

became a standing rule. 


laws, regulations, 
to bind, coerce. 

to order, an order, command, your, 
to add. 


to compel, 
force. • 


to add. 


because of. 
this, 
a share. 


consequently. 


to hand over, deliver. j to hand in service, to 

/ get one’s service ac- 
government service, or duty. I cepted as concluded. 


not. 


to rely on, trust to, repudiate. | ro^iS 


to arrive, go to. 
a place. 


everywhere. # 



tsuan^ 

to bore. j 



the head. I 



to search 1 poking one’s nose into every thing, 

j poking into every nook and corner, 
a crack, crevice. 1 

a .V/. 

1 


c/(!a* 

to want, i 

an applicant. 

a master. | 



a government office. 

1 yameri under- 


an inferior employe, an underling. | 

Wio^ 

false, untrue, to deceive. 1 

r 1 , . r- , r , . opprcss, clieat. 

false, deceitful, fraudulent. \ 

hsing^ 

a hundred. | people. Note, po“-hsing^ not pat^^ 

surnames. ^ hsing. 

ch’itig' 

to subvert, ruin. 


d^ k'ao^ 

to examine. ■ 


i£ yii' 

to distort, excessive, i 

/ stupid, doltish, 
rotten, putrid. 1 

M. 

^ hsiang^ 

1 appearance, air. 


chien^ 

^ htia^ 

deceitful, villainous, treacherous, j 
slippery, cunning. I 

^ cunning, treache- 
j rous, villainous. 

H 

deflected, to do a thing in spite of rempnstrance etc. 

^ pao^ 

0: chil^ 

to guarantee. j 

[to recommehd. 

to recommend, introduce, lift up. ‘ 
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^ shu' 
^ tai'^ 

/"?V 

^7* 

0^ /m' 

0^ /!<^' 

^ shcng^ 

m 

^ erh 
^ a«* 

^ Im^ 

P k'ou'^ . 
^ hsini^ 





. ^ t'ang^ 

1^ j«« ‘‘ 


to undertake, act as. 


to undertake a district, to 
be a local superintendent 
over a ward or tithing. 


a book. 

a fool, a simpleton. 


a bookworm, a mere student 
of books. 


/ 


to joke, make a fool of. 


the title given to graduates of the lowest degree, 
to decline. 

property, belongings. 


according to. J 

a door, a family. | per capita, per family, 
mouths, individuals, j 
to seek.*/ 

} to commit suicide, 
death. \ 

in vain. 

in vain, to take trouble in vain. 

to spare, 
to search. 

to search. 

* to search. 

to watrd off, fend off. ^o tide over or fend off a diffi- 

a cork, to cork, stop up. 1 ^ulty, to put off with excuses. 
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'ff chu^ 


bamboo. 


jp. chao^ 
tz^i 

^ cKien^ 
^ tzn 

M 


a tube, case. 

a cover, to cover, j a cover or cap; here, a 
to shade, a shade. | small net for catching crick- 
I ets. 

nippers, tweezers. 


boiled to rags, rotten. 



weak, delicate. 


JK fi* 

tsii 

Using* 


^ k’ang* 

~Y liao^ 
^ sUih* 

kuo* 

^crk 


to press, urge. 

to press, urge, oppress, compel. 

the buttocks. I 

I the backside, 
the thighs. i 


to press. 


a board, the slat of bamboo with which prisoners 
and witnesses are beaten. 

/ Read sd^-h$ingy to do violence 
I to one’s nature or inclinations, 
to bind, fasten, I Used in reference to acts which 
restrict, exact, j one does not want to perform, 

disposition, 1 feels more or less^bound to. 

nature. ' I As, ‘you might go and do it,* 

I ‘suppose after all you do.* Also 
\ in the sense of ‘in spite of.’ 

a brick dais heated by flues. 


to finish, 
the matter. 


put an end to the business. 


a net. 1 

a cooking pot, or pan. } a htinchback. 
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# hsiang^ 

^|\ kua*^ 

kua* ' 

^ ch'ieti- 

» 

^ chien^ 
te/V 

^ chang' 
% hsiang^ 

h /«’ 

ch'un‘- 
^ ching^ 
^ tien* 

^ mtao* 
^ yir' 

1^. 


the crown of the head, 
superlative, to oppose, 
incense, fragrant, fragrance. 


a witch. 



divination, to divine, the ‘diagrams’ of Fu Hsi. 
to hang up. | a string of cash. 

a division. I ^ room of one chien; a chien being 
) the space between four uprights or 
a room. 1 pillars. 

the Numerative of tables etc. 


incense, 
a stove, 
to ask. 
to divine. 


an incense burner. 


to seek by divination. 


the lips. 


to reverence, respect, 
a hall, throne hall, main .hall of 
a council chamber, upper room, 
a temple. 


a temple, temples, 
jungle. 


a room. j 
a tall weed, 
grass, 
to squat. 

to jump, make a spring. 


a temple, 
pavilion, shelf. 



Che- 

Mi- 

^ eking- 
^ k’uang* 


\lcha\- 
chhig^ 
^ cho 


to fold up, a fold, a 
memorial to the throne. 

to fold up. 

a temple, monastery, 
view, circumstances, 
moreover, still, besides, 
to thrust, prick, 
to strive, struggle, make i 


to fold up. 


' condition, appearance, 

j circumstances. 

« 

I to make an effort, 
especially of a 
sick person, or 
against one’s in- 
clinations. 


ch'ueH- 

k ^ ^ 

^ Hen- 
^ 4so^ 

■^T ku- 
^ chih- 
ching^ 
^ yii- 


limping, walking in a 'dot-and-carry-one’ 
fashion. 

a dot. ) 

/ 

the Numerative of tombs etc. 

ancient. 

bramble. 

brambles, thorn bushes. 

thorns. I 
with, and. 


lame. 


hsia^ 


ttao^ 




a frog, 
a frog. 


read hd^-ma, a frog. 


to frighten, j 

^ I made him jump, gave him a start, 

I startled him. 
to jump. I 
to crouch. I 

to creep, crawl. | crouching, 
to fall prostrate. 1 



^ shu^ 
^ ch'ih*^ 



% Ml 


fan^ 

^ fan^ 

‘/»t* ch'ung^ 
hsiung^ 
chien* 

:ta k'oti* 
^ chu* 

3^ chM 
^ pao^ 

^ tu^ 
sheng^ 

^ hsiao^ 
^ ch'un^ 
ch'M 
hsien^ 

m k'ai^ 
^ //>«* 


to open, extend, 

wings, fins. \ 

wings. I 

loins. j wings. 

to grab at, to put one’s hand over, as when catch- 
ing an insect. 

to pry into, try for, feel for, poke at. 
to test. 

to wash away, to burst. 


martial, heroic, a cock bird, 
strong, robust. 

to strike, hit. j 

clapped it over him. 

indicates completion of an act. \ 

precious, real. I 

[ a treasure, 
precious, a treasure. 1 

singly. I 

born. I an only son. 
son. I 

to expend, finish, acquit oneself of. 


an insect. 


to embrace an opportunity, avail oneself of. 
to lift up, raise. 


open. 

the stomach, 
to change. 


lifted up. 
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hen^ 

hen^ 



nieh^ 


cltang* 


%pa* 

%pa^ 

^en* 

^ c/ting^ 
^ P^n' 
^ map 
1^ su^ 
hsing^ 
^ chin^ 
^ cho^ 
^ s/tao^ 
^ chuan^ 
ksin^ 

^ wang^ 
hsieh^ 

Wik'o] 

^ ch'ing^ 


angrily. 


nieJP-chang is a term applied 
to plaguey children, suppo- 
sed to have beerl born as a 
retribution upon parents for 
sins committed in a previous 
existence. 

a father. I 

I read pa^^^pa. 

to press down with the hand. In all other cases 
read a}p, 

a well. 

to drown, drowned. 

to bury. 

to revive. I 

> came to. 
to wake. \ 

the lappet or overlap of a Chinese coat, 
to grasp, seize, 
young men. 

sole, special. devote one’s attention, pay un- 

attention. divided attention. 

a prince; one of the most common of Chinese surnames, 
a crab, j 
a shell, f 

\ crab shell green, 
green. 1 


to hate. I 
very. f 

viciously, 


retribution, a debt 
of retribution. 

a screen, a veil. 
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to win, conquer. 

^ wu* 

a thing, article. 

OJ cA'u' . 

out. 


to get rid of, part with. 

to put off. \ 

ch'ung^ 

to fill, play the part of. ) , 

fill up the number, 

shu^ • 

a number, good enough to make 

% crh 

up the number. 

} 

5tt chuang* 

strong, robust. 

lin^ 

to receive, j receive instruction, get infor- 


instruction. j mation ; thanks for your information. 

j® ko* 

'^crh 

size. 


to bet. l 

Uko* 

a. 1 

/ to back, to lay money on. 
victory, to conquer, i 


defeat, ruin. | 


body. 1 

^ /?»' 

... } quality, 

division. 1 

<^king' 

clear, bright, essence, j hearty, ‘perky’, in good 

sAen^ 

spirits. 


^ hsu^ 

IS 


a pig. 


pigs 

bristles. 


a horse^s mane, bristles on a pig’s back. | ensiles. 

to distribute, pick out as with a stick, set apart, 
stir up. 

’ the moustache, whiskers, 
to invite, beckon, incite, 
to shake, agitate. 


*3 
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hcn^ 
^ pu* 

^ ki-nf 
tzii, 
chart? 
^ shcn? 
tstii^ 

^ ch'ien' 
, ^ hsing^ 
^ ^V/! » 

chao^ 
^ tz ii 

pu^ 

^ chu* 
^ti 

■^po' 

lang*^ 

^ chin"^ 
^ liao 


to put forth. I 

, ,, . , 1 to swagger, play the bully, 

bullying, truculent. i>b ^ ^ / j 

cold. ] 


; all of sudden, unawares, 
to guard against. \ 

^ 

the neck. 1 

the nape of the neck. ^ the nape of the neck. 


to open, spread out, expand, 
to stretch out. 
a beak, 
to peck. 

fortunate. j 

, / fortunately, 

you, once m a while. I 

a claw, claws. 

to stamp the foot. 


without stopping, incessantly. 

I to shake from side to side. Po^4ang 
to separate, I ku^ is a pedlar’s drum with a 

disperse. \ long handle and two beads atta- 

; ched by strings to the head, which 
waves, disso- j is shaken by a turn of the wrist, 

lute, profligate, f Hence po4ang, to shake from side 

\ to side. 

to suffer, near, next to. J 

I when he got near, or 
^ near, to approach. | close np. 
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^ chi ' 
^ kuan'^ 
tzh 

tsui'^ 

# P'e»gl 
■^hu^ 
ch'in* 
^ t'ien' 
^Jan^ 
mei^ 

IS 

)jfg 

"j: hsia* 
^ pan* 
chie/i* 

iSi 

§f /’««>* 


a chicken, 
a cap, comb of a 

to let go. 

the mouth, beak. 

to hold up with both hands. 

wild, reckless. I rot, rubbish. Needless to say 
I rather a strong expression, but 
to vomit, spue, j common use. 

natural. 


bird ! ^ cock’s comb, fowl’s 
comb. 


to let go ; of an animal biting. 


no. 

head. 


no. 

tail. 


' a cock and bull story. 


here used as the personal pronoun I. 1, the indi- 
vidual magistrate ; I myself the magistrate. In 

documentary Chinese takes the place of ^ , 

rotten, sediment, lees of wine. 

to sink down, collapse. 

lower. I 

half. 


to destroy, spoil. 


the lower half. 


to cut asunder, intercept. | 

here the flat plate of bronze or iron used as a 
gong in government offices and temples, 
to thrum, as a guitar, to claw at, flick off, a pellet, 
bullet. 

in the meanwhile, as a preliminary. 
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(to* 

hsiang^ 
^ wen^ 

hsien!^ 

^ tu^ 

M 

H 

c/itn* 

^tao^ 

■^li^ 

^ /sou* 
^ chP 

^.ch’in^ 

§ /«' 

^ tz'ii* 

BE 

^lao^ 

^ hsUeti^ 


the Numerative of official documents. 


to report to a superior, explicit. official re- 

an official document. | despatch. 

to offer to a superior, to present an offering. 


to direct, rule, 
a ruler, His Excellency. 


His Excellency the Go- 
vernor Geneflal. Com- 
monly called )||[ ^ . 


a cage. 


to enter, send in to a superior, 
to. 


to memorialise the Throne. 

a memorial, any document 
of several pages or folds. 


sent him ‘‘inside”, 
sent him into the 
palace. 


a memorial to the 
Throne. 


a lute. 

a Chinese guitar, 
to confer, bestow. 

the Numerative of horses, one of a pair, 
a piece of presentation silk. 

meritorious. I 

, 1 meritorious service, 

effort, trouble, 

•the Literary Chancellor of a province. . 
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iS chth^ 

to buy. 

^ kai^ 1 



r to build a house. 

^ tzA I 



all. 1 

^jan^ 

/ in every 


in every respect, in every particular. 



It would be an easy matter to think in a few minutes 
of half a dozen sentences which it would puzzle the most 
fluent speaker to render off-hand in Chinese. What the 
experienced interpreter does on these occasions is to sail 
round the difficulty by the use of some expression conveying 
the meaning but avoiding the idiomatic equivalent. Yet 
there is no ‘ordinary sentence or expression that, cannot 
be rendered in Chinese, often in a much more simple 
manner than in its English form. The student should 
always be on the look out for examples to try his hand 
upon, for the turning of them into Chinese will give him 
practice and he will acquire, in time, the knack of 
transposing almost involuntarily the order of his words to 
suit Chinese modes of expression. If he makes a daily 
habit of translating a certain number of phrases into 
Chinese and noting them down he will find the habit stand 
him in good stead when he has an examination ahead of 
him. Examiners have a way of laying pitfalls for their 
victims by springing sentences upon them for translation 
off-hand which, though simple enough in construction, are 
often very catchy to deal with. The writer has a vivid 
recollection of his first examination in Chinese, which was 
conducted by Sir Robert Hart, and two of the sentences 
he was called upon to translate at sight remain branded 
on his memory. The first takes some thinking about. 

‘There now! You’ve let the cat out of the bag!,^ 
The second was of a different kind, and if Sir Robert 
Hart"^ ever does the writer the honour of ^sting his 
eyes over these notes, it is hoped that he will himself try 
an off-hand' translation of the following sentence which he 

^ Since deceased. * 
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inflicted upon a nervous candidate going up for his first 
examination after twelve months study of Chinese. 

‘The melancholy wailing of the whistles carried by the 
pigeons as they wheel in mid air reminds one of the souls 
of the departed roaming about in space seeking for a 
, resting place.’ 

It is* of course not necessary to prepare* oneself for 
such startlers as the foregoing, but there are scores and 
scores of common expressions which do not come to the 
tip of one’s tongue if one wants to put them into Chinese. 
Here are a few set down more or less at random : 

I prefer a black horse to a white one. 

Would you rather be a bigger fool than you look, 
or look a bigger fool than you are? 

I shouldn’t be such an idiot as to take anything he* 
said for granted. 

You might have told me you didn’t mean to come, 
instead of keeping me waiting all that time on the 
chance of your turning up. 

You seem to think that you are going to have it all 
your own way. 

The man I mentioned to you yesterday as one who 
might possibly suit you as cook says he won’t come 
unless you undertake to give him a rise in wages 
after he has been with you six months. 

You don’t mean to tell me that you didn’t make a 
squeeze on that! 

I am tired of telling you that you must be punctual. 
Give me a chance of going and see if I don’t take it. 
I want you to reproduce this pattern on*a larger scale. 
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I don’t care to tell you what I paid for it. All the i»me 

* I wouldn’t sell it for a profit of twenty-five per cent. 

I must make that a first condition. 

* 

There’s not much to be gained by taking that road. 

It zigzags about to such an extent that in the end 
you vfill find it better to stick to the main road. 
What’s the use of your talking like that? I can save 
you the trouble of pretending that you don’t under- 
stand me by mentioning to you that our old friend 
Liu told me yesterday that you had told him that if 
I talked to you about this business you would swear 
you had never heard a word about it. So you see 
that it’s waste of time for you to try and humbug 
me any more. 

As the student will derive more profit by working 
the foregoing examples out with his teacher than reading 
a ready made translation, a tentative rendering is given 
of the last sentence only. 
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WANG CH ENG. 


sheng^ 

1$ chen^ 

%lo^ 

t'an^ 

ii/V 

3|C fin^ 

izii 

lili' 

^ ch'i* 
jp. /jao® 

li tsun^ 

iJg 

chih> 


life, living. | 

} livelihood, business, trade, 
principle. \ 


a gust as of wind, a clap as of | 
thunder, a burst as of rage. ) 

ruined. I 

I ruined in fortune, 
to fall, drop. \ 

ruined, broken down. 

to subside, collapse. 


in ruins. 


a turn of, burst 
of, gust of. 


a pavilion, arbour. 


bitter, tiresome, hard, 
strength. 


hard toil. 


the majority, 
early. 

the morning, 
collectively, 
•and, I 

words, say. i 
ing. 


morning, early morning. 


in a word, to sum up. 
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ilp crk^ 
:j^ wa* 



%. 

jj^ km* 
^ ckiang^ 
^kd* 


clear, limpid, 
the ear. j 

to scoop. I an ear pick. 

usages, obser- 1 the name given in the Ming dynas- 
Vances. | ty to the husbands of ladies of 

a guest, visitor. ] Imperial or princely families. 

crosswise. j 

courteous, respectful. > Prince Heng Kung. 
prince. ] 

here a mark, as the date on porcelain etc. 


to boast, praise, 
to think of. 
a report, message. 


a souvenir. 


lightly, j 

carelessly. 

easily. \ 


to select, choose. 

double, duplicate, clCttng- yelr-yeh great great 
grandfather. 

a wife proper. I descended in the direct line through 
to branch ofif. j ^ wife proper. 

a fox. See below. 


a road. 

to pass by on one’s way, 

to pass. 

to take, chiang^ erh^ tki^4o 'took and lost* 

the earpick. ^ * 

to agree, harmonise, j something which must hap- 
I pen, foreordained. Also, 

) 'serve you right.’ 
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M- 1 

j 

\ 

^ a fox. 



then, and. 


^ chien^ j 
^ chien* ^ 

to introduce people. -Ei 

let me introduce you two gentlemen to each other. 

^ shcn' 

to go around, complete. 1 

1 her whole body, all over, 
body. \ 

M 

^ I 

^ sc* 

tangled, dishevelled. 

complexion. 


/lun' 

dusk, obscure. 


^ liad^ 

^ shou^ 

to end, finish. | finish, bring a 

the hand. j end to. 

work to an end. 

fR lian^ 

the spine, a roof beam. 


M 

justice, right spirit. j 

patriotism, public spirit, kindness. ^ 

kindness, 
spirit, a desire 
to help others. 

w«"' 

uncooked rice. 


^ mien* 

flour. 



M 

tsU 

3S*' , 


to carry in the arms, embrace. 

kind, kindness, mercy. | compassionate, charitable, 
good, goodness. | sympathetic. 

a^ grandson, 
to live. 

trade, business. 

idea. 
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^ cltung^ 

0 3ih^ 

^ wo^ 
< 1 ^ hsin^ 
Mt 
^ hua' 
HS^fen^ 

In 

M 

^ pv3 
% *' 
l£.P'i^ ‘ 

‘^'nin^ 
3 (^ liao* 


the end, the close, i 
day. ( 

to let, depend on. 1 

disposition, 

flowers. 

powder, rouge, meal. 


all day long. 


to follow my disposition, 
to follow my inclination. 


face powder. 


to hand over to. 

creeping plants. I 
, 1 grass cloth, 

cloth. 1 

according to, to agree to. 

a bale or roll of cloth etc. 

preferable, tranquillity. This character is generally 
written as the correct form was part of the 
personal name of the Emperor Tao Kuang and is 
therefore *t^boo’. 
to calculate, estimate. 


^ fien} weather, j 

cKing^ clear, fine. | fine weather, clear sky after rain. 
liao ] 

cKing^ to overturn. ' ^ 

_ , in bucketsful ; used of heavy rain, 

a basin. 

^ neng^ muddy, sloppy, miry. 

to bait, or take a hieal during the 
^ay-time while on a journey. 

jjg * to sink, heavy. 


^ ta^ 

^ chim^ a tip, point. 
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v 

/«* 

hut* 

M 

1 ^ chiao* 
kuo* 
'^erh 
^ t'un^ 
^ kung* 
■ifi to* 
ill ftVw'’ 

Hen* 
hsiang^ 
^ kan> 
chin* 
ji^ t'ui* 

^ lian^ 
jp nan* 
tou* 
Uu* 

^ an* 
f!| ch'un^ 
fS chin^ 
chin* 
^ti 


open, passable, 
wealthy, affluent, 
unlucky. 


unlucky, dissappointed. 


to chew. 


. > personal expenses, cost of living. 


the whole* a leader, 
all. 


altogether, the whole, total. 


to prepare, make ready, 
a bag, wallet. 


a pouch, purse, 
mutually. | 
concern. ^ 
to advance, 
to retire, 
both, 
difficult, 
to stop, delay, dawdle 
to linger, saunter. 

a quail. 

only, barely. 


a purse, wallet, 
to affect, concern. 


not knowing what to do, in a quandary. 


to loiter, dawdle. 


only just, barely. 
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chung^ 
jy hoti^ 

honest, loyal. I 

, . , ; honest, loyal, faithful, 

thick. ’ / ' 

H I 

tztl 1 

1 

a cage. 


^ hsii'^ 

must. 



to handle, train. 

f 


to plan, plot, devise. 

M 

loose. 1 

[ Hfree, at ease, 
to pass through, clear, i 

3E 

relative, i 

I an Imperial prince, a prince of the blood, 
prince. 1 

jE chcn^*^ 

^ yiieh^ 

1 the first moon of the year. 

O t'ai'^' 

^ chieh^ 

a terrace. j 

a flight of steps. | 

steps to a terrace. 

^ t'cng^ 

^ t'iao^ 

to ascend, rise, j 
i 

to jump. j 

jump up and down. 

ming'^ 

, to reject, disregard. 

life. 

) to risk one’s life, to take 
\ one’s life in one’s hands. 

^ mad^ 

fur, feathers. 



to cease, stop. / stop 

a manufactory, game, office, shop, depot, ( game. 

^ t'an^ 

if, but if, and if, supposing that. 

^ ' 

soaked with water. 

% 1 

with feathers all on end. 


fur, feathers. ^ ' 
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hsiung^ 

tfe 

^ cho 
^ shang^ 

^ ching^ 
]^ k'liei ^ 

j/«A' 

chi^ 

1 ^ Iiui^ 

^ chiao' 
a ,4 


I * 
lo* 
lei^ 

[ cJCien^ 
\ja7ig^ 


^ pa'"' 

^ kuo^ 


cruel, malevolent, fierce, 
to add to. I 

to drag. ) hanging down, as a dog’s tail, etc. 


to bestow on an inferior, to reward. 

here, to take the place of, make up for, be a set 

off against. 

filial, dutiful. J 

\ to give to a superior, 
to respect, reverence, j 

to fail, to lessen, injure, j to fail a person, to be un- 

) grateful, do an injustice, 
to turn the back on. j be hard upon. 

to shake backwards and forwards, to wave. 

to lose. 


an opportunity. 


to hand over, i 

to exchange, barter, deal. 

to change. i 

to weigh, weigh out; elsewhere read yiiehK 
to restrain, hold on to, hold in. 

yielding, humble. ] 

to waive, yield. | could not persuade him, could 
I not induce him. 

to weave. 



THE MYNAH. 


^ kou‘*‘ 
^%yU^ 

^ ckiang' 
^ chiang^ 
^ chia* 
tz (i 
^ shP 
^ chao' 
^ ch'iin^ 

^ ^a«^' 

m fA’a* 

^ ^’a»^ 
k'uai^ 
tou^ 

^ /ua® 
^ij.f^ad!V 


the crowing of a pheasant. I 
, » the mynah, 

the mynah. \ 

just, just as. 

purplish colour. 

a frame, perch. 


to part with, allow to go. 
to beckon, attract, 
a flock, herd, crowd. 

read lao^-kung^ a eunuch. 

to weigh in scales. 1 

to weigh out. 

out. I 

to contradict, object to a price offered or asked. 


painful, acute, very, 
pleasant. 

to shake, as a i 
carpet, to rouse. | 
to draw, pull, | 


I enjoyable. 

read tou^-lou, po shake, as of 
a dog shaking himself, or as 
a carpet is shaken. 


to preen the feathers. 
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ling^ a feather, feathers, j 

^ mad^ fur, feathers. > feathers. 

^ ^rh I 

^ fung^ throughout, thoroughly. 

shao^ the tip or top. | 

the tops of the trees. 

erh^ and. 

P finished, ended, done, past. 

perching a mynah. A curious 
instance of the 'topsy tur- 
veydom’ of Chinese. Old 
Wang perched the mynah on 
the stick and carried him, 
according to Chinese con- 
struction,*^ instead of the 
mynah perching himself on 
the stick. 



and that was all. 


12, erh 


«4 



HSIANG KAO. 


^ kao^ clear, bright sunshine. 

I® shit^ a concubine, j 

lK , the issue of a concubine. 

i 

iF3 

J5ijg shcng^ ligh^ splendour. 

^ po^ waves. 

ss(i'^ this, that. 

m pi^ secret, private. 


B 3 mhiz^ an oath, covenant. 


shik^ an oath. 

huang^ j 

m 7 4 drought. 

^ hair \ 

wu^ not. 

m so"^ that which. 

^ inou^ to plan. 

skcng^ to live, existence. 

chi'^ hunger, famine. 

||^ han^ cold. 

^ chiao^ ^ interchangeably. 

po"^ to , press, oppress. 


a sworn compact. 


had not the wherewithal to 
contrive to live. Had nothing 
to live upon. 


pressed by hunger and cold. 
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^ wan^^ 
]||f ch'ien^ 
^ tsou^ 

ch'u^ 

chia* 

± t'u^ 

0 



‘g/V 
1 io^ 

iS(,pP 

chiao* 
Ag ch^P 




1^ hsiang^ 

hsien^ 

jUl 


Jt shang^ 




a euphemism for a widow contracting a second 
marriage. 


to go out. I married ; of 

to be married to a husband. | women only. 


local. 

brave, martial, a bully, braggart. 


a local braggart. 


plain, simple, uncoloured, 
original condition. 


always, from the be- 
ginning. 


to admire. 

to admire, respect, esteem. 


to admire, respect. 


a flat basket, 
a shallow basket. 


a flat basket used for feeding 
animals out of. 


to compare, j 

to compare, f ^^^en you begin to compare them, 
[ when you compare them. 


will, resolve, resolution, bent of the will or 

towards. inclinations. 


to break, cut off. 

a string of an instrument, cord of a bow. 


lost his 
wife. 


to connect a broken length, 

to marry again ; used of widowers, 
not of widows. 

to' snatch away, seize. 


to connect, 

continue. 

up. 
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P k'oti^ 

. 

* 1 ^ chia^ ' 

^ ch'eng- 
tz fi 
shoti^ 

Bit 

:k 

ilB na^ 

chUiai “ 

nang^ 

tzfi 

^ hsieh^ 

m 

|j^ fhiang^ 

Wfen^ 


to bre$ik. i 

the mouth. I 

) to curse violently, 
greatly. i 

to curse, | 

to call out, to drink. 

to borrow, false. 

anger, indignation. 

a petition, a statement. 

his hands and eyes were too big, had spies or al- 
lies everywhere, he pulled the wires too well. 

even suppose that, even if. 

to thrust into the bosom of the coat. 

a dagger. 

to leak out, ooze out. I 

leaked out. 

to leak. \ 

to hold. j 

influence, power. | a professional athlete, 
a mechanic, artificer, j 
the name of a city in Shansi, 
scorched, dried up. 


hao^ , , ^ to be fond of. 
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WU'^ 


* yilan^ 


3^ UXi 


I military arts or 
art, science, profession. 1 exercises. 


an arrow, 
to shoot an arrow. 

an arrow. 


to shoot an arrow, archery. 


faggots, fire wood, 
water, 
to protect, 
to protect, escort. 


salary, stipend.* 
a body guard, escort. 


to put down one’s hand, 


to get to work. 


to be off one’s guard. 

also. 

might, must, to permit, 
roar, rattle, rumbling, j 
thunder. | 

a flash, to avoid, dodge, 
lightning, electricity. 

hail. 

to smash, strike. 


I he possibly might, 
the roar of thunder. 

I flashes of lightning. 


<0 beg alms; used of the begging of priests. 

a long outer coat or garment, (soijietimes used 
without 
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shao^ 

^ ta^ 
chm'^ 
crh 

PH t'tian^- 

^ c/to 

f/L c/l'ou^ 

A 

0^ /tsing* 
shen} 
/aw® 

^ /a* 

Aa' 
//«■' 
<;/{» ' 

pu^ 

chiao^ 

SJf 


slightly. I 

trifling, minute. | 
verb of action, J 
a shiver. \ 


slightly, to a slight degree. 


to shiver with cold. 


a ball, lump, round, collected together. ] r 


huddled 

up. 


striped. 

I an enemy, 
high spirits. 

1 

gave a stretch, stretched himself. 


to join. 

streaks, stripes, 
striped, banded, 
hatred, enmity. 

high. 

flourishing. 

/ 

to stretch out. 
idle. 

the waist, 
verb of action. 

yawned. 

here read ski/i, 

\ 

all, the whole of. 
as it were, 
to walk, to stride, 
a pace. | 

to stir, disturb, annoy; here, to wave, as the tail. 
’ \ 
to move, agitate. 


in all respects. 
! to stride. 


to *move. 


to move, stir, agitate. 
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M 

^ ssii^ 
P shih^ 
^ hsing^ 
wu^ 
P shili^ 
"1^ shon^ 
^ cKin^ 
^ shou^ 
ptj ssti^ 


a majestic air. 


majestic. j 

air, fashion. | 

dead. 1 

I a corpse. 

a corpse. 

to notice, understand, j to realise, awake to a percep- 
. / tion of. Note that in this com- 

to realise, perceive, j bination shcng ie read hsing'K 

a corpse. j 

the head, chief, first. | 

birds. I 


a corpse. 


wild beasts. | 
four. 


birds and beasts. 


^ c/iou^ 

to surround, t 


to surround. 

#»/«■' 

a rake; pa* tc 

k' an^ 

to watch. 


to guard, kee] 

men^ 

fierce, savage. 

^cn* 

to hold down. 


to waste, a ra 

tztt 



brains. j 

JJk 

a gourd. \ t 

tzii 

] 


to add. 1 

^ ckim* 

an arrow. 1 

ebao* 

to reflect. | 

chun^ 

positive. ( 


all round, on all 


I to watch over, to keep 


a rat or mouse. 


the head. 

fitted an arrow. 

to take aim. 
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sou^ 
chieJi^ 
i^ku* 

^ *>«=> 
hsieli^ 


a whizzing or whirring sound, 
joints, 
old. 

a law, a classical work, 
vicious, depraved, 
a device. 

\ 

to arrange, 
to toy with. 

I 

to write, draw up, enter into, 
a deed, bond. 


an historical episode, 
a quotation from a 
classical author. 


black arts. 


to meddle or play with. 


to draw up a 
bond or state- 
ment. 
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‘What shall I read next?’ is a question that has been 
asked the writer by numbers of students. The answer is 
a simple one. ‘Anything, however simple, that you have 
not read before,’ There are several standard text books, 
notably the ^ ^ ^ with its translation by Mr *L. C. 

Hopkins; there are also the colloquial newspapers to fall 
back on, and novels. Two small books in excellent* Pekingese, 
written by a Pekingese teacher in a Japanese school and 
published in Japan, deserve to be more widely known than 
they appear to be. They are entitled respectively McMiS 
and -SI -S. it The first consists of a series of 
questions and answers on a variety of subjects and the, 
second, as the title indicates, of a description of Peking 
and its manners and customs. For pure colloquial Chinese 
of a high order it would be hard to find anything better 
than the ^ ^l| or ‘Amplification of the Sacred Edict.’ 

When the student feels himself equal to tackling a novel 
he is advised to commence with something not too long, 
A good novel to start with is the , which 

is fairly easy though in some places the characters drop 
into rather classical talk. Another fairly easy book in the 
novel form is the a collection of short stories, 

but the novel /•ar exeellence , of China is the ^ ^ 
or, as it is commonly called, ‘The Dream of the Red 
Chamber.’ The opening chapter is extremely difficult and 
the book is interspersed throughout with a good deal of 
poetry and classical allusions, but anyone who will be at 
the pains to plod through the first ten or fifteen chapters 
is not likely to stop there if the study of Chinese presents 
any attractions to him. Chinese novels are specially useful 
as a means of passing by gradual stages from the colloquial 
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to the written form of the language, and no better book 
could be employed for this purpose than the ^ 

It is written in what the Chinese call ‘shallow’ and for- 
eigfners ‘easy’ wen li^ and is one of the most popular 
books* in China. Many of the incidents it describes have 
been dramatised, and it is largely drawn upon by the 
professional story-teller. To hear one of these story tellers 
give a recitation from the San Kuo Chih is an education 
in itself, and the popularity of the subject is shown by 
the large audiences of men, women, and even children, 
which these recitations attract. 



CURSING THE DUCK. 


^ tut* 

I to make shift, to do the best possible under the 


1 circumstances. 

qjWj s/iai^ 

to air in the sun. j 

^ nuan^ 

warm. | basking in the sun. 

Mt * 

1 

! 

JiE/«^ 

fat; of birds and animals only. 

If k'o^ 

1 


1 appetising. 

P k'ou^ 

] 

^ pi* 



involuntarily. 


1 

% mao^ 

feathers. | 

^ chui^ 

1 quills of young feathers, 
an awl, a point, i 

Wip<^' 

to pull out or up. 

^ wan^ 

flourishing, prosperous, luxuriant. 

•!/«* 

to fine, to punish. 


the feelings moved by excess of grief, rage, etc. 


simple, honest, i simple, simple-niinded, kindly 

Jg[ hou* 

generous, kind. | hearted. 
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tsuP 

hd^ 


k’uang^ 

|g ckang*^ 
^ yiian' 
^ nieh* 

M 

^ J'M* 

life 

^ //» 

M 


to dispute, quarrel, i ^an* tsuP, to quarrel, a 
the mouth. verbal, quarrel. 

everlasting, yung-pu^ never, 
how. I 

( still less, how much the more? 
moreover. \ 

to admit, j 

^ I admitted the bill, owned up. 

a bill. \ 

retribution for past sins. 


did you ever ! well, I never ! how 
shocking! etc. etc. 

principle. | 

to grasp, catch hold of. 
scabby, scab, itch, 
a tortoise. 


how. 

have. 

this. 
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>■> 

There are certain technicalities connected with the 
abusive epithets forced from Mr Liu in the foregoing story 
which render it difficult to explain precisely why it is con- 
sidered more than impolite to call a man a ‘scabby-headed 
tortoise,’ or to tell him to ‘roll away.’ The explanation is 
one that can be furnished by any teacher if he is pressed 
to give it. Suffice it here to say that to call anyone a 
‘turtle,’ or a ‘tortoise,’ or a ‘muddy egg’ is distinctly strong 
language, and it would be inadvisable to apply any of 
these terms even to one’s coolie unless there was a desire 
that he should give notice to quit. 

Is there anyone with a limited knowledge of Chinese, 
or with none at all, who has not at some time or another 
longed for an abusive word to hurl at his coolie, his 
boatman, or even at her amah? There are few Chinese 

> 

who have spent more than a few days in the employ of 
a foreigner who cannot detect an abusive epithet, even a 
mild one, though expressed in the foreign tongue, but the 
effect is not quite the same as that which abuse in their 
own tongue wolild have upon them. And here the difficulty 
comes in, for, unfortunately, abu.se in oriental countries 
almost invariably takes the form of slanderous references 
to the moral character of the near belongings or ancestry 
of the person objurgated, and naturally no self-respecting 
foreigner would adopt this unjustifiable line of argument 
to a Chinese. But there are times in the life of everyone 
when abuse within respectable limits is not merely a luxury 
but a wholesome necessity, and upon these occasions even 
the most respectable people would be glad to be in pos- 
session of a small and fairly innocuous selection of epithets 
from the wide field of Chinese objurgation. 
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The following selection may possibly be of use. We 
will begin with the sort of thing a lady would be justified 
in saying to her amah, proceeding by degrees to something 
stronger. 

I do wish you wouldn’t be so careless. 

You are a stupid thing. 

You are the most aggravating person I ever came across. 

You idle good-for-nothing thing. 

ffl 

You tiresome person. 

^ ® 

You’re not a thing. 

You lazy hound. 

You’re a liar. 


You useless image. 
You mutton head. 

um.jm-m 

You son of an ape. 



You imp of Satan. 

Get to blazes out of this. 


You silly fool. 

iKWmes 

You whelp. 
Ka® tsa®-tzu. 
Hun'* tan‘. 




THE CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

VOLUME 11 . — PART III. 

LIST OF CHARACTERS. 


15 





NOTE. 


The figures to the right of each character indicate 
the number of the Radical. 
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1 

141 

hii^ 

a tiger. 

2 m. 

115 

tSli^ 

to rent, lease. 

3 m 

75 

ch^ai"^ 

fuel, kindling. 

4 n 

18 

lieh^ 

4:o arrange in order. 

5 m 

85 

clCing^ 

pure, clear. 

0 

64 . 

chu^ 

to prop, lean upon. 


75 

kiiai^ 

a staff. 

8 

37 

yang^ 

to entreat. 

9 J# 

32 

tiii^ 

a heap. 


86 

lan^ 

rotten, boiled to a rag. 


63 

pien^ 

flat. 

12 m 

64 

tan^ 

to carry burden. 

13 Jfit 

143 

hsieh^ 

blood. 

14 5^ 

30 

tiao ' 

to seize with the mouth. 

15 M 

104 fcng^ 

demented. 

16 ^ 

157 

kiiei^ 

to kneel. 

17 ^ 

40 

yuan^ 

aggrieved. 

18 

75 

wang^ 

wrong, oppressed, in vain. 

19 ^ 

60 


an official underling. 

20 ± 

117 

li* 

erect, to establish. 

21 M 

53 

ttc^ 

to pass, get through, a degree. 

22 ^ 

9 

P 

to lean against. 

23 H 

175 

k^ao^ 

to lean against, depend upon. 

24 ^ 

12 

tien^ 

a rule, law. 

26 iir 

69 

tuan^ 

to judge, decide, positively. 

26 ^ 

18 

chih^ 

to rule, regulate, control. 

27 Pjgt 

30 

han^ 

to shout, call out. 
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28 ^ 30 

/lo^, hsia^ to frighten. 

29 175 feV 

not. 

30 ^ 106 

fsao* 

black. 

31 ^ 171 

li^ 

a police runner. 

32 > 1 ^ 61 

huP 

repentance, to repent. 

33 61 

nao^ 

anger, indignation, to get angry. 

34 ^ 112 


to knock, thump. 

35 94 

lieh^ 

to hunt wild animals. 

36 ^ 72 

choK^ 

daylight, daytime. 

37 9 

jhig^ 

still, still as before. 

38 149 

fao^ 

to demand, solicit. 

39 46 

yiieh^ 

a mountain. 

40 113 

iad^ 

to pray. 

41 157 

tun * 

to squat. 

42 ^ 181 

ku^ 

to look, regard, care for. 

43 64 

foir 

to present oneself, surrender, hit the mark. 

44 ^ 75 

an^ 

court of law, case at law, table of justice. 

46 ^ 60 

fa7tg^ 

to copy, imitate. 

46 ^ 60 

fu^ 

like, seemingly. 

47 ^ 167 

sd'^ 

to lock, a lock, to fetter. 

48 167 

lien^ 

to melt or refine metals. 

49 ^ 37 

fao^ 

an envelope, noose, to fit on. 

50 ^ 40 

shcn^ 

to examine, try, investigate* 

61 |g 153 

77tao^ 

a cat. 

52 64 

p'ai^ 

to pat, strike, clap. 

53 ^ 9 

Ma7ig^ 

to repay, forfeit. 

54 ^ 6% 

chai^ 

to pluck, pull off. 
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56 ^ 64 

to oppose, substitute. 

56 JH 198 In* 

a deer. 

57 gfe 66 /u' 

ample, to' spread. 

58 61 

grateful, to influence. 

59 85 <:/»< 

gratitude, to stimulate. 

60 64 , /saM» 

to amass, put away, hoard. 

61 ^ 32 /c-n-^ 

a grave, tomb. 

62* 30 huan* 

to call out. 

63 149 wu* 

erroneous, false. 

64 g 22 feP 

vagabonds, banditti. 

65 41 ctiuan} 

sole, special. 

66 ^ 76 ch'i^ 

to deceive, impose upon, insult. 

67 ^ 39 y&ii' 

an orphan, solitary. 

68 109 

the pupil of the eye. 

69 |5|| 30 pHn? 

degree, rank, to test. 

70 64 pan* 

to dre^s up. 

71 157 t'a* 

to step on, trample on. 

72 H 174 ch'ing^ 

green, azure, young. 

73 ^ 38 fang' 

to impede, interfere with, harm. 

74 ^ 123 cA’««* 

a flock, herd, crowd. 

75 $i 159 

the Numerative of carts. 

76 ^ 120 hsiu* 

to embroider, embroiden 

77 # 120 sha' 

gauze. 

78 118 

a screen, curtain, blind. 

79 S 173 

snow. 

80 ^ 75 tsao^ 

the Chinese date or jujube. 

81 "ji 9 

an official post, to permh. 
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82 ^ 61 p'inf' 

proof, at the will or pleasure. 

83 ^ 126 shua^ 

to play, play with, trifle with.* 

84 ^ 57 wati^ 

curved, to curve, bend. 

85 130 yao^ 

the loins, waist. 

86 |gj[ 159 chc^ 

a track, wheel rut. 

87 94 tai^ 

silly, foolish, idiotic. 

88 ^ 170 fan^ 

to guard, defend. 

89 109 mi^ 

blinded, obscured. 

90 ^*109 chcng' 

to open the eyes wide. 

91 ^ 64 jou^ 

to rub with or between the hands. 

92 124 /<*«* 

to turn over or up. 

93 85 lei* 

tears. 

94 85 c/iieti* 

gradual, gradually. 

95 30 yu* 

right, right hand. 

96 ^ 32 k'o* 

a shell. 

97 */^ 85 c/it/i* 

to cure, heal, treat an ailment, direct, govern. 

98 66 hsiao* 

efficacious, to imitate. 

99 lit 187 yen* 

to inspect. 

100 ^ 109 hsia' 

blind. 

101 86 k'ang* 

a stove bed heated by flues. 

102 % 86 tsai^ 

disaster, calamity. 

103 ^ 86 isao* 

dry, parched. 

104 ^ 40 an' 

quiet, repose. 

105 ^ 162 P 

ease, leisure, tt> lose, abscond. 

106 § 157 fan^ 

to sit cross legged. 

107 $ 2 ch’uan* 

to connect, string together. 

108 64’ ««>«* 

to nip with the fingers, twist, tell beads. 
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109 ^ 30 weng^ 

110 35 ch’i^ ‘ 

■111 48 

112 m 64 chieh^ 

118 ^ 200 pP 
114 ^ 1(14 yan^ 

116 ^ 109 k'uang* 
11*6 ^ 96' Chen' 

117 m 140 lah^^ 

118 ^ 72 han* 

119 85 chiao' 

120 ^ 64 shih"^ 

121 64 to* 

122 H 75 yfe«o» 

123 120 ch'o* 

124 m 183 /«' 

125 ^ 142 mi* 

126 !i^ 142 P 

127 32 to^ 

128 ^ 162 suP 

129 ^ 64 nao^ 


a humming noise. 

varnish, lacquer. 

the left hand, the left. 

to take over, meet, catch, come in suc- 
cession, receive, 

the nose. 

to itch. 

the socket of the eye. 
precious. 

an orchid, orchidaceous plants, 
dry, drought, 
to sprinkle, water flowers, 
to pick up, put in order, 
to gather, 
fruit. 

slow, wide, large, 
to fly. 
honey, 
an ant. 

a target, heap; Numerative of walls, 
then, presently, to accord, 
to scratch, tickle. 


ISO pi 149 she* to place, establish, suppose. 
181 116 h’u' a hole, cave. 

183 2 116^/««^ a hole. 

138 ^ 173 iou*, lu* to disclose, expose. 

184 ^ 75 chiao' pepper. 
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135 ^ 64 pan} ' to shift, move. 

136 ^ 75 ck'u^ plain, distinct. 

137 ^ 75 li’^ a pear. 

,138 ^ 30 zvei^ flavour, taste, smell. 

139 ^ 33 a scholar, gentleman. 

140 30 ch^ang^ to taste. 

141 75 ho'^ a pip, kernel. 

142 m 64 iva^ to scoop out. 

143 32 fu^ earth, dust. 

144 64 yen^ to screen, hide from view, cover over. 

146 ^ 140 yd^ a shoot, bud. 

146 « 75 ‘ chih^ the branches of a tree. 

147 ^ 109 chung^ all. 

148 109 ten^ to open the eyes wide, to stare. 

149 0^ 30 ha} to laugh loudly, to yawn. 

150 ^ 148 chiao^ a corner, angle; chileJi^, a horn. 

161 ^ 32 ch*ui^ to hang down. 

152 ^ 30 sang^ to destroy, lose; sang^, to mourn. 

163 jUg 120 pien^ to weave, fabricate, .compose, plait. 

164 86 lien^ to melt, refine metals. 

166 ^ 53 tso^ a seat. 

156 ^ 140 p"u^ rushes. 

167 ^ 31 fuan^ a ball, lump, collected toge;ther. 

168 ^ 89 shuang^ lively, cheerful. 

159 16 fan^ all, common, mortal. 

160 ||j|^ 50 shth^ a master, teacher. 

161 70 * shih'^ to act, confer upon, apply. 
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162 ^ 38 chiao'^ 

delicate, tender. 

163 61 kuan*‘ 

accustomed, habitual. 

164 ^ 149 ch'kn^ 

true, honest, smcere. 

166 ^ 103 i'- 

to doubt, suspect. 

166 61 huo^ 

to delude, doubts. 

167 ^ 60 

a disciple, pupil. 

168 ^ 128 chu^ 

to assemble. 

169 149 hsiin* 

to interrogate. 

170 ^ 66 san* 

tQ disperse. 

171 ^ 149 /’V 

to examine, a task. 

172 M 107 

cracked, chapped. 

178 ^ 145 IM* 

to split, crack. 

174 154 t’ie/i' 

to stick on, attach to. 

176 ^ 159 chuan^* 

to turn round, revolve. 

176 ^ 8 hsiang^ 

to enjoy. 

177 ^ 108 chin‘d 

to exhaust, empty. 

178 64 ch'iang^ 

to rob by violence, to snatch. 

179 68 chen^. 

to pour out wine, to deliberate. 

180. ^ 170 fei^ 

to bear a person company. 

181 118 yfeW 

chopsticks. 

182 137 

manner, way, like. 

183 30 ch'ang^ 

to sing. 

184 H 136 wu^ 

to gesticulate, posture, dance. 

185 Hk 118 hsiao' 

a flageolet, clarinet. 

186 ^ 40'jr^«* 

a feast, banquet. 

187 j@t 156 ch'u*- 

pleasure, enjoyment, relish. 

188 ^ 72 W 

obscure, dull, dim. 
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189 72 

dark, secret. 

190 H 184 pao^ 

satiated, satisfied. 

191 Ilf 144 shu'^ 

a device, art, artifice. 

192 ^ 160 hsin' 

bitter, grievous. 

193:^64 shou^ 

to bestow, impart, confer. 

194 ^ 160 ts'ii^ 

to decline, refuse, take leave of, dismiss. 

195 X 

to enter. 

196 115 shao^ 

slightly, a little. 

197 # 60 wei^ 

trifling, minute. 

198 ^ 162 fang‘s 

a time. 

199 ^ 32 pi^ 

a wall, partition. 

200 tf 64 tan^ 

to oppose, withstand, impede. 

201 % 30 chon* 

an imprecation, incantation, spell. 

*202 ^ 60 pien* 

a time, turn. 

203 ^9 * ' 

to lower, low. 

204 3^ 94 pu* 

irresolute, hesitating. 

205 64 cAuang* 

to strike against. 

206 ||^ 50 mu* 

a screen, tent. 

207 ^ 30 cAu^ 

to enjoin upon, give directions to. 

208 3Cr fu* 

to order, enjoin upon. 

209 H 173 //V 

intelligent, efficacious, a spirit. 

210 jgg 120 cA'an^ 

to wind round, wrap up. 

211 155 75 

an edge, corner; leng^ precipitately. 

212 $ 64 cAi^ 

to beat, strike. 

218 ^ 64 «*(?',» 

to touch, rub. 

214 196 0 ^ 

a goose.'" 

215 4ft 61 *Aen* 

to hate, hated. 
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216 

"M 

30 

shua^ 

217 


196 

li^ 

218 

0 

184 

cKeng^ 

219 

0 

104 

cKiK^ 

220 

tDEn 

142 

la^ 

221 


115 

ch'cng^ 

222 


30 

chih^ 

223 

Wt 

9 

shang^ 

224 

m 

9 

lia^ 

225 

n 

196 

ya^ 

226 

ft 

5 


227 

m 

160 

pan^ 

228 


38 


229 


38 

chHeh"^ 

230 

Taut 

im 

164 


231 

m 

38 


232 


40 

cKung^ 

233 


37 

chia} 

234 

m 

75 

chi^ 

235 


57 

change 

236 

& 

61 

chi^ 

237 

it 

149 

hui^ 

238 

m 

9 

kung^ 

239 


157 

cKuai^ 

240 


149 

fan^ 

241 

m 

172 

tsd^ 


to preen the feathers, 
an oriole. 

to distend the stomach by over-eating, to 
over-eat oneself. 

silly, stupid, idiotic. 

wax, beeswax. 

to designate, compliment, weigh; cWcng^ 
a steelyard. 

to hum, chirp. 

to injure, injury. 

two, both. 

a duck. 

confusion, confused, confusedly, 
to quarrel; pien^^y to dispute, 
a wife proper, 
a concubine, 
vinegar. 

a wife’s sister, a mother’s sister. 

affection, love, a favorite. 

to nip, to place between. 

a machine, spring, motive. 

a sheet, to open. 

to shun, avoid. 

to shun, avoid. 

to give, supply, depose. 

to waddle. 

to chat, talk about. 

miscellaneous. 
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242 86 chxt'‘‘ a torch, candle. 

243 112 chu^ vermilion. 

244 ^ 130 sao^ ashamed. 

245 ^ 53 fing^ a house, hall, pavilion. 

246 61 rage, anger. 

2« M 154 hui^ a bribe, to bribe. 

248 m 26 chi'^ immediately, instantly. 

249 177 ko^ to flay, reject. 

250 128 chih^ office, to control. 

251 9 ching'^ to warn, caution. , 

252 62 chieh‘^ to avoid, be cautious. 

253 It 61 wu^ to notice, understand. 

27 fan^ to turn, return, on the contrary. 

256 30 chi'^ auspicious, lucky. 

266 113 hsiang^ auspicious. 

267 9 Buddha. 

258 ^ 147 kuan' to l6ok; kuan* a Taoist temple. 

259 ^ 140 p’u^ the transliteration of a Sanskrit syllable. 

260 m 140 jro' the transliteration of a Sanskrit syllable. 

281 m 86 chiao^ scorched, dried up. 

262 75 mu^ a mould, pattern, style. 

263 ^ 38 hsii* a son-in-law. 

264 46 a high mountain. 

265 38 mez^ a marriage go-between. 

266 lUl 128 ts'ung] quick of apprehension. 

287 # 61 mu^ to respect, esteem, admire. 

268 ^ 61 k'ung^ ^ fear, alarm, suspicion. 
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289 m 75 kuan^ a coffin. 

270 162 chHli^ late, dilatory. 

271 120 huan^ to delay, postpone. 

272 130 ku^ a division, body, gang. 

273 ^ 64 jao^» to run away, escape. 

274 162 chiao^ toput to trouble, disturb, throw jnto confusion. 

276 ^ 1 ^ 61 clCi^ sorrow, grief. 

2t6 ^ 61 ts*an^ grief, pain, misery. 

277 12 ping^ a soldier. 

278 ^ 37 pcv} to run, hurry, betake oneself to. 

279 ^ 38 mi^- a slave. 

28Q tJ" 64 ts'at^ talent, ability. 

281 ^ 181 p'o^ very, extremely. 

282 85 liti^ to flow, glide. 

283 ^ 9 shih^^ to serve, wait upon. 

284 ja 30 chou^ to complete, surround, go around. 

285 ^ 30 tao^ to talk. 

286 30 lad^ to gabble. 

287 PI 149 t'iad- to harmonise, blend, mix. 

288 ^ 70 yir in, at, of, from, through. 

289 ^ 53 fei^ to annul, lay aside, abandon. 

290 ^ 146 ta subvert. 

291 gg 57 ch'iang^ violence, by force ; chHang^ good, better. 

292 ^ 88 tieh^ father, dad. 

298 3^ 37 to^ to snatch away. 

294 117 tuan^ upright, correct, to arrange^ a beginning, part. 

295 ^ 79 tuan* a piece, section, paragraph? 
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296 ^ 85 sho} sand. 

297 128 pHn^ to betroth, give in marriage. 

298 75 shu^ to comb, a comb. 

299 32 fie7i^ to fill up, fill in, stuff in. 

300 ^ 159 chiao^ a sedan chair, litter. 

301 ^ 59 hsing^ form, figure, shape. 

302 32 tu^ to block up, stop up. 

303 30 yeti^ severe, strict, close. 

804 ^ 150 ku^ a valley. 

305 ^ 170 yifi^ secret, hidden, to conceal. 

306 158 io^ to avoid, get out of the way, withdraw, hide. 

307 157 k*ua^ to bestride, sit sideways. 

308 ^ 182 p'iao^ to float. 

309 ^ 157 t’i^ hoofs. 

310 85 chaft^ to moisten, 

sum 94 hou^ a fierce wolf. 

312 1 chang^ a measure of ten Chinese feet, an elder, senior. 

313 ^ 37 fmg^ to offer to, receive. 

314 19 chia' to add. 

315 ^ 141 ch'ien^ sincere, respectful, devout. 

316 03 102 t'ieri^ arable ground. 

317 ^ 78 tai^ bad, vicious. 

318 ^ 140 mo^ not, do not. 

319 ^ 169 k'uo^ wide, open, affluent, well tq-do, liberal, 

320 61 hu^ to depend on, rely upon, (seldom used). 

321 204 chih^ to embroider, embroidery. 

322 ^ 118 pu^ ^ ^ register, account book. 
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323 9 fti^ to deliver to, give. 

324 76 k'tian^ an item, clause, sincere. 

325 ^ 154 tsan^ to praise. 

326 75 heng^ horizontal; heng^, perverse. 

327 J| 109 mei^ eyebrows. 

328 chih^ to stop, desist, only. 

328 30 chiao^ to bite, chew, a bit, bridle. 

330 ^ 184 yii^ surplus, overplus, remainder. 

331 HH 64 lart^ to hinder, prevent. 

332 128 Izen^ connected, joined. 

333 120 lo* connected, continuous. 

334 ^ 51 hsing^ fortunate. 

335 % 132 cJt'ou^ to smell badly, a bad smell, stink. 

336 163 lin} neighbours, near to, neighbouring. 

337 ^ 9 ao* proud, haughty, domineering. 

.338 ^ 123 yan^ a sheep. 

339 64 nin^, ** to twist, wring. 

340 ^ 98 wd^ tiles, earthenware. 

341 ^ 119 chou^ gruel. 

342 64 niu^ to twist, turn away. 

343 mi 177 pien} a whip. 

344 ^177 hsieh^ shoes. 

345 85 shao^ the driving of rain, to dash water against. 

846 85 lin^Juti^to soak with rain, soaking. 

347 m 85 hun^ the whole of, muddy, mingled. 

348 15 ping^ ice. 

349 188 pang^ shoulders; p'ang^ loins^ 
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350 120 so^ to contract, shrink. 

361 ^ 9 chieh^ to be of importance. 

352 ^ 201 htiang^ yellow. 

353 ^ 157 ts^cng^ to shamble along. 

354 ^ 61 k'en^ to entreat earnestly. 

355 ^ 16^ hsun^ to cruise, go the rounds. 

356 ^ 75 yaug^ an aspen, poplar. 

357 ^ 19 c/iu^ to help, assist. 

358 jii 47 c/i'uan' a channel for water, mountain stream. 

359 ^ 115 c/iia^ to sow, plant. 

360 ^ 104 fung^ painful, sore, very. 

361 159 shu^ to lo$e at a game or contest. 

362^^ 120 lin^ a strand, tress. 

363 ^ 184 jad^ to pardon, spare. 

364 85 hsiao^ to melt, dissipate, subside. 

365 ^ 129 dissolute. 

366 154 fan^ to traffic, deal in. 

367 ^ 167 ting‘d an ingot. 

368 113 tsii^ an ancestor. 

369 ^162 to leave, bequeath. 

370 ^ 18 chien^ scissors. 


371 61 htiai^ 


the bosom, breast of the coat, to cherish 
in the heart. 


372 64 fao^ to produce, fork out, clean out. 

373 ^ 167 lien* a chain, to melt metals. 

374 5^ 57 * pcng^ to stretch tight, pull taut. 

375 ^ 30 ’ssU^ to manage, direct. 
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376 120 chan^ a slit, rent, to rip. 

377 ^ 108 chien* a prison, to inspect. 

378 ^ 93 lao^ a prison. 

379 ^ 72 pao^ fierce, passionate, cruel, violent. 

380 141 nio^^niieh^ tyrannical, fierce. 

381 75 ko^ a limit, rule. 

382 31 a prisoner, prison. 

383 1 ^ 30 a sigh, to sigh. 

384 « 140 /mang^ wild, to go to wild excess. 

385 ^ 1 * 30 fang‘s rude, wild. 

386 ^ 130 pei^ the back; pei^ to bear on the back, 

387 ^ 30 hai^ an ejaculation. 

388 ^ 162 foii^ to penetrate through, thorough, thoroughly. 

389 75 c/ini^ a pillow. 

390 ^ 163 hsieh^ vicious, depraved, heterodox. 

391 ^ 149 cWa^ to brag. 

392 ^ 26 wei"^ danger, peril. 

not. Must not be confounded with 
mo^y afterwards, at last. 

394 ^ 149 chiri^ careful, respectful. 

395 0|j 149 hsiin^^ to instruct, teach, exhort, 

f®! 170 shcng^ to rise, ascend, be promoted. 

397 ^ 9 . ts'u^ quick, urgent. 

398 120 chih^ to weave. 

399 142 a cricket. 

400 ^ 74 cJCad^ the court, a dynasty; chao^ morning. 

401 ^ 40 hsuan\ to proclaim. 

i6 


393 % 75 wei^ 
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402 ^ 60 te^ virtue, kindness. 

403 ^ 40 tsung' kind, kindred, clan. 

404 « 10 mier? to avoid, escape from, dispense with. 

405 ^ 140 hud^- luxuriant, brilliant, variegated. 

406 9 li^ laws, regulations. 

407 147 mi^ * to search for. 

r 

408 Ifj; 149 0 ^ to deceive, false, untrue. 

409 149 cha^ false, deceitful, fraudulent. 

410 -1^*9 diing^ to subvert, ruin. 

411 # 125 k'ao^ to examine. 

412 ^ 162 to distort, excessive. 

413 130 fu^ rotten, putrid. 

414 38 chien^ deceiful, villainous, treacherous. 

415 ^ 94 htid- slippery, cunning. 

416 ^ 41 hsHn'^ihsin^ to seek, constantly, to ask for something. 

417 ^ 64 fang^ to ward off, fend off. 

418 ^ 32 sai^ 4 cork, to cork, stop up. 

419 ^ 118 chii^ bamboo. 

420 122 chao^ a cover, to cover, a cap, shade. 

421 167 ch'ien^ nippers, tweezers. 

422 ^ 57 weak, delicate. 

423 ^ 162 to press, urge, oppress, compel. 

424 44 the buttocks. 

425 120 so^ to bind, fasten, restrict, exact. 

426 ^ 122 /fl* a net. 

427 ^ 167 kuo' a cooking pot or pan. 

428 ^ 25 ijim* divination, to divine. 
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429 

25 

pu^ 

to divine. 


430 Jp 

30 

ch^ itfi^ 

the lips. 


431 ^ 

63 

citing 

to reverence, respect. 


432 ^ 

79 

tien^ 

a hall, throne hall, main 

hall of a temple. 

433 m 

169 ko^ 

a council chamber, upper 

roorti. 

434 ^ 

40 

• 

yii^ 

a room. 


435 ^ 

140 

a tall weed. 


436 ^ 

162 ,pcng* 

#■ 

to jump, make a spring. 


437 

64 

chP 

to fold, a fold, a memorial to the Throne. 

438 ^ 

41 


a temple, monastery. 


CO 

7 

k'?tang^ 

moreover, besides. 


440 tL 

64 

cha^ 

to pierce, prick. 


441 

64 

chmg^ 

to make an effort, strive. 

struggle. 

442 

75 

chih^ 

brambles. 


443 ^ 

140 ching' 

thorns. 


444 M 

134 yiP 

with, and. 


445 

9 


to fall prostrate. 


446 ^ 

124 

ch^ih^ 

wings. 


447 

53 

shu^ 

a concubine. 


448 ^ 

64 


to grab at, clap the hand 

over. 

449 

64 

f an^ 

to try for, feel for, poke at 
test. 

; to pry into. 

450 '/Ift 

15 

clCmig^ 

to wash away, burst. 


461 iil 

172 hsiung^ 

martial, heroic, a cock bird. 

452 ^ 

9 . 

chieri^ 

strong, robust. 


453 

94 

tu^ 

singly, alone. 


464 ^ 

167 

hsiao^ 

to expend, finish, acquit 
cancel. 

oi^eself of, fuse, 
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455 ^ 142 clCung^ an insect. 

456 ^ 156 ch^Px& to embrace an opportunity, avail oneself of. 

457 ^ 64 hsien"^ to lift up, raise. 

458 ^ 39 nieh^ retribution, a debt of retribution. 

459 170 chang^ a screen, veil. 

460 ^ 88 c pa^ a father. 

85 }fen^ to drown, drowned. 

462 in 100 su^ to tevive. 

463 145 chin^ the lappet or overlap of a Chinese coat. 

464 U 64 cho^ to grasp, seize. 

465 ^ 142 hsieh^ a crab. 

466 ^ 154 ymg^ to win, conquer. 

^467 10 c/i^ung^ to fill, play the part of. 

468 33 chuang^ sturdy, robust. 

469 ^ 154 tti^ to bet. 

470 ^ 19 sheng^ victory, to conquer. 

4:71 ^ 66 pai^ defeat. 

472 119 chifig^ clear, bright, essence. 

473 187 tsting^ mane, bristles. 

474 64 po^ to distribute, pick out, set apart. 

476 ^ 190 hsii^ moustache, whiskers. 

476 64 chao^ to invite, beckon, incite. 

477 ^ 64 cMnl^ to agitate, shake. 

478 ^ 181 M,n^ the nape of the neck. 

479 44 char^ to open, spread out, expand. 

480 9 sMn^ to stretch out. 

481 30 ch'ien^ to peck. 
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482 87 cUao^ 

483 157 to^ 

484 ^ 14 ktian' 

485 30 ch'in* 

486 119 tsao^ 

487 ^ 32 , fa} 

488 62 chieli^ 

489 5 ^ 57 faii^ 

490 ^ 149 hsian^ 

491 )|^ 94 hsim^ 

492 109 tif 

493 ^ 61 hsieif 

494 H 118 lung^ 
496 ^ 37 tsou'^ 

496 5^ 96 ch'in^ 

497 ^ 96 fi'^ 

498 g 96 />«' 

499 ^ 154 

500 gC 22 p'i^ 

501 g 122 chilli 

502 1^ 170 chPif^ 

503 32 fatf 

504 3^ 8 fing^ 

505 72 'c/fen^ 

506 85 tPng* 

507 9 P 


a claw. 

to stamp the foot. 

a cap, fowl’s comb. 

to vomit, (of animals only.) 

rotten, sediment, lees of wine. 

to sink down, collapse. 

to cut asunder, intercept. 

to thrum as a guitar, to claw at, flick off ; 
t'an\ a pellet, bullet. 

to report to a superior, explicit, detailed, 
to offer to a superior, to present an offering, 
to direct, rule, 
a ruler, His Excellency, 
a cage. 

to memorialise the Throne, 
a lute, 
a guitar. 

a guitar. Only used with the foregoing, 
to confer, bestow, 

the Numerative of horses, one of a pair, 
to buy. 

a clap, gust, burst, 
ruined, broken down, 
a pavilion, arbour, 
the morning, 
clear, limpid, 
usages, observances. 
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508 H 154 pin^ 

a guest, visitor. 

509 ^ 144 

a balance; a surname. 

510 ^ 61 

courteous, respectful. 

511 ^ 149 /k’ua' 

to boast, praise. 

512 ^ 64 chien^ 

to choose, select. 

513 m ti^ 

a wife proper. 

514 |a!^ 94 hu^ . 

a fox. 

515 41 chiang' 

to take. 

516 |g 94 IP 

a fox. 

517 ^ 140 p'en^ 

tangled, dishevelled. 

518 75 lianf’ 

the spine, a roof beam. 

519 ^ 199 mien^ 

flour. 

520 ^ 64 lou^ 

to carry in the arms, to embrace. 

*521 3^ 61 

kind, kindness, mercy. 

522 ^ 39 sun' 

a grandson. 

523 ^ 120 Chung' 

the end, the close. 

624 119 fPn^ 

powder, rouge, meal. 

525 :g 140 ko^ 

creeping plants. 

526 ^ 103 p’P 

a bale or roll of cloth etc. 

527 40 ning^ 

preferable, tranquillity. 

•628 72 ch'inf 

clear, fine. 

529 5^ 85 neng^ 

muddy, miry, sloppy. 

530 JJB 85 r/i’en'" 

to sink, heavy. 

681 ^ 40 /«* 

wealthy, affluent. 

582 120 

the whole, a leader. 

533 ^ 145 >ta' 

a wallet, bag. 

684 145* lien^ 

a pouch, purse. 
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536 ^ 162 tou'^ 

536 ^ 196 an' 

537 ^ 196 fAW 

538 9 c/iin^ 

539 61 c/mng^ 


to stop, delay, dawdle, 
a quail, 
a quail, 
only, barely, 
honest, loyal, faithful. 


540 ^ 

541 U 
54-2 ^ 


543 

544 
645 

546 

547 ft 

548 ^ 

549 ^ 

550 ^ 

551 ^ 
552:^1 
553 
564 
556 ^ 
556 ^ 
567 

558 

559 j 

660 ;|t 

561 


181 /isii' 
149 mou^ 

BO t"aP 
170 chieh^ 
187 fmg- 
64 pHn^ 

9 fang^ 
85 tz0 
37 hsiao^ 
111 shih^ 

19 lo^ lei^ 
172 koii^ 

64 chuai^ 
64 7ta7ig^ 
85 hsieh^ 
85 lou^ 

19 shih^ 

85 fhi^ 

196 yii^ 

120 chiang^ 
64 shP} 

187 p6^ 


must. 

to plan, plot, devise, 
a terrace, 
a flight of steps, 
to ascend, rise, 
to reject. 

if, but if, and if, supposing that, 
soaked with rain, 
filial, dutiful, obedient, 
to lose. 

to hold on to, hold in, restrain, 
the crowing of a pheasant, 
to thrust into the bosom of the coat, 
a dagger. 

to leak out, ooze out. 
to leak. 

influence, power. 

the name of a city in Shansi. 

the mynah. 

purplish colour. 

to part with, allow to go. 

to contradict, object to a price given or 
offered. 
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64 

tou^ 

563 

% 

124 

ling^ 

564 

It 

75 

shao^ 

565 

m 

75 

kao^ 

566 


72 

sheng^ 

567 

m 

85 

po^ 

568 

m 

69 

ssiV 

569 

m 

115 

pi^ 

570 

m 

108 

mPng^ 

571 


149 

shih^ 

572 


184 

chi^ 

573 

m 

40 

han} 

574 

m 

54 

po^ 

575 

m 

38 

chia^ 

576 


152 

hao^ 

577 


120 

su^ 

578 


123 

hsien"^ 

579 

Ta 

118 


580 

M 

118 

lo^ 

581 

m 

159 

chiao^ 

582 


61 

chih^ 

583 

m 

120 

hsmi^ 

584 

n 

120 

hsil^ 

585 


61 


586 


140 


587 

m 

41 

shiK^ 

588 


11 ^ 

chien^ 


to shake, as a carpet, to rouse, 
a feather, feathers, 
the tip or top. 
clear.^ 

light, splendour, 
waves, 
this, that, 
secret, private, 
an oath, covenant, 
an oath, 
hunger, famine, 
cold. 

to press, oppress. 

to be married to a husband. 

brave, martial, a bully, braggart. 

plain, simple, uncoloured. 

to admire. 

a flat basket. 

a shallow basket. 

to compare. 

will, resolve, resolution. 

the string of a bow or musical instrument. 

to connect, continue. 

anger, indignation. 

art, science, profession. 

an arrow ; to shoot an ^^irrow. 

an arrow. 
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589 ^ 140 hsin} 

faggots, firewood. 

590 ^ 144 zvel* 

to protect, escort. 

591 ^ 159 /tung^ 

roar, rattle, rumbling. 

592 ^ 173 

thunder. 

593 ^ 169 

a flash, to avoid. 

594 ^ 173 pao^ 

hail. 

595 ih tsa^ 

to smash, strike. 

598 % 145 p'no-^ 

a long outer coat. 

597 */^ 15 

a shiver. 

598 5® 67 pan' 

streaks, stripes. 

599 67 lati^ 

striped, banded. 

600 % 9 c/i'ou^ 

hatred, enmity. 

601 30 pen* 

to swallow. 

602 9 c/tit' 

all, the whole of. 

603 ^ 162 

to walk, stride. 

604 64 chiad* 

to stir, wave, disturb, annoy. 

605 p 44 j/«7!' 

a corpse. 

606 185 slioid 

the head, chief, first. 

607 -^114 tAV«- 

birds. 

608 ^ 94 

wild beasts. 

609 ^ 127 fd^ 

a rake; to rake. 

610 40 shotd 

to guard, keep, maintain. 

611 ^ 94 mhig^ 

fierce, cruel, suddenly. 

612 ^ 127 hao* 

to waste, a rat. 

613 jit 97 *kua' 

a gourd. 

614 ^ 12 chu* 

to write, draw up, enter into. 

615 IJ2 130 /«•* 

fat. (of birds and animals only.) 
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eie H 167 chxd^ 

an awl, a point. 

617 ^ 64 pa- 

to pull out or up. 

618 Bf 72 zvang* 

flourishing, prosperous, luxuriant. 

619 13 122 

to fine, to punish. 

620 Hj 61 t'img‘^ 

the feelings moved by excess of grief, rage, etc . 

621 ^ 61 han' 

simple, honest. 

622 85 yimg'^ 

everlasting. 

623 64 chiu' 

to grasp, catch hold of. 

624 104 lai* 

scabby, scab, itch. 

625 H 21a kttei' 

a tortoise. 

626 64 /a' 

to add. 

627 fy 110 

seeds of cereals. 
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